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CANDLESTICK PARK; 
HOME DfF THE DIANTS 






JBucUveisei! 


where there s life. ..there's Bud 


COUNT ’EM. ' 

Look at the words 
on the Budweiser label 
•7 of them tell you 
why Bud is so good. ^ 


WHAT’S NEWS IN RUBBER 




ON THE FAIRWAYS.., 


ON THE WATERWAYS... 



ON THE HIGHWAYS... 



ON THE PLAYING FIELDS..., 

Enjay Butyl Rubber— sets new performance standards 


In tires as well as in golf grips and 
other sporting equipment, Enjay 
Butyl sets new performance stand- 
ards. Tires of Butyl stop faster on 
wet roads than ordinary tires do on 
dry... and they won’t screech! Golf 
grips of Butyl are permanently non- 
slip, are not affected by sun or mois- 
ture! Water ski bindings made with 
Butyl are winners in salt and fresh 


water alike! Butyl bladders for foot- 
balls and other sports equipment hold 
air eight times better than natural 
rubber ! 

Enjay does not make tires or sport- 
ing equipment. It supplies Butyl 
Rubber to manufacturers of these 
products. Interested manufacturers 
please contact the nearest Enjay 
office. Home Office: 15 West 51st 


EXCITING NEW PRODUCTS THROUGH P E TR O-C H E M I S T R Y 

ENJAY CHEMICAL COMPANY 

A DIVISION OF HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 


Street, New York 19, N. Y. Other 
Offices: Akron • Boston • Char- 
lotte • Chicago • Detroit • Houston 
Los Angeles • New Orleans 
Plainfield, N. J. • Tulsa 
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Even tough hides need 
Noxzema Instant Lather 



the 
closer 
you shave 
the more you need 


Noxzema 


Close shaves keeping your face in the rough? Get 
new Noxzema Instant Lather! Shave cool and 
close — without irritation. Noxzema is a cream 
lather — extra-rich! It’s the only instant lather 
medicated with the famous Noxzema skin-care 
formula. It soothes and protects your skin. 
And Noxzema saves you money. It’s concentrated 
— gives you up to 50% more lather per can. Try 
new Noxzema Instant Shaving Lather, today! 


Want Shaving Lallm 


NEW! 

I CONCENTRATED ] 

111 !ill%miiFi? 


mi. .its Mi'ilicalfi 



A. Ordinary lathers can’t 
hold up this pnricil. let 
your whiskers tlroop, too. 
Your razor snogs and pulls. 
8. Creamy- rich Noxzema 
holds up whiskers as it does 
this pencil. Shave cleaner, 
closer — without irritation. 


MAKE THIS PENCIL TEST YOURSELF 



Noxzema . . . the only medicated “comfort-shave! ’Also in Brushless and Lather 
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Coper.- CandUglick Park ^ 

Candlestick Park may look 
beaulirul at sunset, but the 
team that plays there, the 
star-studded San Francisco 
(lianta, has been perform- 
ing like baseball’s sad sacks. 


I'hulograph bgJnhnO. Zimmerman 


Next week 



► The bright hulls and shift- 
ing colors of the sky and sea 
at the annual Southern Cal- 
ifornia Regatta are captured 
in a aeries of paintings by 
Artist-Sailor Henry Koehler. 


► Dressage is the horse 
world'.s most esoteric sport, 
and California’s Trish Galvin 
is its best amateur. Alice Hig- 
gins reports how the 21-ycar- 
old beauty got to the top. 


► Every year hundreds of 
tenderfooted humans push 
boldly into the darkness of 
(he Quetico-Superior wilder- 
ness, home of the wolf and the 
bobcat. Jack Olsen tells why. 

Arknou-ltdgmentK on page 7Z 
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LOTS OF GOOD THINGS COME FROM 


CAPTIVE-AIR STEEL-CORD 
SAFETY SHIELD 

MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR 
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Now from Goodyear 


NO MORE FLATS . . . 

: FROM ANY CAUSE I 

_ ^ Captive-Air Steel-Cord Safety Shields by Goodyear give you spares 
^ where you need them— inside your tires! If your tires are punctured, 
. ' or otherwise damaged, Captive-Air Safety Shields immediately support 
your car, letting you drive on (at reasonable speed) to a service station 
"•*' —even 100 miles if necessary. 




BACKED BY THE STRONGEST 
GUARANTEE IN THE TIRE INDUSTRY 

^ WE GUARANTEE* Xf a Goodyear tire with Caiitive-Air Steel-' 
Cord Safety Shield ever goes flat — from any cause — we will: 

Pay for your road service. unused tread wear if the tire is 
Q damaged. (In the rare event 

Replace the Shield at no cost. you need to take advantage 
■ Q of this guarantee, simply call 

d. Give you full allowance for your nearest Goodyear dealer.) 


fEAR 


NYLON DOUBLE EAGLE {left) 

<^> NYLON CUSTOM SUPER-CUSHION {righ 


Only the gjr in the outer chamber 
escapes if tire is damaged. Reserve 
air in the tough, nylon-and-steel cord 
Captive-Air Safety Shield immedi- 
ately supports the car, lets you drive 
on for service. 

You can get Safety Shields in the 
3-T Nylon Custom Super-Cushion, 
or 3-T Nylon Double Eagle — the fin- 
est tire men can make or money can 
buy. Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 


THE BLUE CIRCLE OF SAFETY 

means that these tires can be 
equipped with the new Captive- 
Air Steel-Cord Safety Shield at 
moderate extra cost. 


:^IRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND! 


Captive-Air, Super-Cushion, Double Eagle T.M.’a, 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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SCORECARD 

Events and Discoveries of the Week 


SPY STORY 

For weeks, National Leaguers had 
known that Charley Uressen’s Mil- 
waukee Braves were extraordinarily 
gifted at guessing what pitch was 
coming next. Was it psychokinesis? 
Masculine intuition? Dumb luck? It 
was none of those. The Braves had 
been engaging in dirty pool. 

The case was cracked in Chicago. 
Wrigley Field’s bleachers, like bleach- 
ers everywhere, are the happy haunt 
of those odds characters, the gam- 
blers. Now if there’s anything gam- 
blers can’t abide, it’s a fix (unless it’s 
their own fixi. One of the gamblers 
spotted Milwaukee Pitchers Bob 
Buhl and Joey Jay seated in their 
midst, stealing Cub Catcher Elvin 
Tappe's signals with binoculars, and 
flashing signals to the batters with 
a scorecard semaphore. 

One of the bleacherites tipped the 
Cubs’ bullpen, and now the news is 
all over the league. With remarkable 
charity, most National Leaguers say 
they doubt that Dressen knew any- 
thing about the spying. Wonder 
where he thought Buhl and Jay were 
spending the afternoon? 

THE QUALITY OF MERSITY 

The big football yell at Rice had al- 
ways been : 

Rooty toot toot, rooty toot toot. 

We’re the boys from the institute. 

But now Rice is a university in- 
stead of an institute. What to do 
about the old yell? John Fowler, poet 
laureate of Rice University, fell on 
the problem like the gentle rain from 
heaven. His new yell: 

Rooty toot toot, rooty toot tersity. 

We’re the boys from the university. 

RICKEY VS. BROWN 

In the red glare of the Bessemers, 
in Pittsburgh’s smart cafes, in the 
bleachers at Forbes Field, the argu- 
ment continues: Who really built the 
Pirates— Branch Rickey or Joe 
Brown? 


That such a debate could go on is 
itself a reflection of changed times. 
The scrubbed and clean new city has 
a scrubbed and clean new ball club, 
solidly leading the league. And now 
that there is credit to dispense, who 
gets it? 

Well — Rickey signed and brought 
up four players. Face, Groat, Clemen- 
te and Skinner. Rickey signed Dan- 
iels, Mazeroski, Stuart, Christopher 
and Green, and Brown brought them 
up. Brown, on his own, signed and 
brought up Oldis, Umbricht, Gibbon 
and Nelson and traded for Smith, Vir- 
don, Cimoli, Giel, Mizell, Burgess, 
Schofield, Hoak, Baker and Haddix. 

From here, it looks like Pittsburgh 
would have to bring up a Philadelphia 
lawyer to determine responsibility for 
Pirate success. 

PERILS OF JOURNALISM 

Intrepid Harvey (Bud) Boyd, his in- 
trepid wife Betty and his three in- 
trepid children (aged 8, 12 and 15) are 
at this very moment tucked away un- 
safely in the deep wilds of northern 
California, there to conduct a haz- 
ardous experiment. Boyd, outdoor 
writer for the San Francisco Chroni- 
cle, is trying to find out what might 
happen to “the last family on earth.” 

T o spice up the little game, the hap- 
py family group has taken along only 
one ax, five pocketknives, a 50-foot 
length of clothesline, the clothes on 
their backs, a ball of twine and a box 
of salt. No food, tents, sleeping bags, 
utensils, soap, coffee, matches, cig- 
arettes or Martinis. They have one 
gun, but it is sealed, and if the seal 
is broken, Boyd will deem the trip 
a “failure.” 

Most Americans would find it diffi- 
cult to survive at Broadway and 42nd 
Street with such limited equipment, 
but the Boyds have tried to make a 
bad situation even worse. They delib- 
erately selected a spot inaccessible by 
car or plane and abounding with 
bears, mountain lions and spooky 
calls in the night. Another good thing 


about the site, Boyd observed before 
leaving, is that the fishing is rotten. 

If all goes well, the Boyds will come 
out in six weeks. The world can only 
watch and hope. Five Boyds have 
walked into the wilds; will five Boyds 
walk out? 

A WALK ON THE WATER 

Wayne E. Wilson is a 59-year-old 
draftsman who laughs constantly, 
acts on impulse and in general has a 
high old time. One day he was rid- 
ing along Pennsylvania's Susquehan- 
na River “and the water looked so 
nice, I just visualized a bubble and 
me inside of it.” 

So Wilson went back to his home 
in York, Pa. and built a bubble with 
him inside of it. The bubble was just 
a happy whim, but suddenly Wilson 
found himself with a boat which 
opened up uncharted W'aters. The 
Wilson Water Trotter is a plastic 
bubble 80 inches in diameter, with 



two holes for entrance and air. Wil- 
son gets inside, and wondrous things 
happen. He explains: 

“Wherever my feet are, that’s the 
center of gravity. So that part is on 
the bottom. If any other part hap- 
pens to get on the bottom, I just 
shift my feet. I move it by walking 
around inside it, just like a squirrel in 
a treadmill. As for steering, when I 
want to go to the right, i just walk 
to the right of the center line, and 
the bubble automatically leans on its 
axis and it goes that way.” 

To prove the bubble’s safety (it is 
all but unsinkable), Wilson already 
has run the dangerous Lachine Rap- 
ids near Montreal and now intends 
to shoot the entire Colorado River. 
After that, he plans to go adventur- 
ing in places like Florida’s Okefenokee 
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Swamp, the Everglades and the Great 
Barrier Reef of Australia. 

“I can walk right up to a gator,” 
Wilson says, “and look him in the 
eye, and he can’t do anything to me. 
Big boats can’t get inside the Great 
Barrier Reef, but I can. They’re sup- 
posed to have giant man-eating clams 
and moray eels. I’d also like to go to 
the waters around Cuba that they 
say are full of sharks. Wouldn’t it be 
the nuts to walk in among all of those 
man-eaters?” 

THE SATURDAY AFTERNOON FIGHTS 

When National Football I.eague play- 
ers get into fights, television cameras 
—by league rule— gently pan over 
the crowd, the scoreboard and any- 
thing except the brawl. “Tsk tsk,” 
the announcer says, “there’s a little 
disturbance down on the field, and 
now a word about Scrunchies, the 
new filter-tip cereal.” 

This annoying situation will not 
obtain in the new American Football 
League. Commissioner Joe Foss, the 
Marine hero of Guadalcanal, has ruled 
that viewers are entitled to .see the 
same rumbles as the fans on the scene. 
Semper fide.lis. 

BAD FIELD, NO HIT 

Sometimes history pays too little at- 
tention to losers, such as the Farmer 
Ave. Beavers of Nashville, Tenn. 'Fhe 
Beavers are a bunch of kids who 
weren't good enough to make any of 
the dozens of Little League teams 
around town. A young lawyer named 
Ferry Nochlin molded them into a 
beatable combination and the Beav- 
ers now have lost three games: 6-30, 
5-17 and 4-9. They field not, neither 
do they hit, but they have a happy 
time. Which, come to think of it, is 
what kid baseball u.sed to be all about. 

ANOTHER NEW LEAGUE 

After much soul-searching, analyzing 
and study, eight western colleges have 
decided to form a new' collegiate con- 
ference. The reasons vary. 

Oregon, Washington State and Ore- 
gon State don’t like operating as 
independents. Arizona and Arizona 
State w’ant better-rounded programs 
than they can get in the Border Con- 
ference. Utah. Brigham Young and 
New Mexico feel they can enhance 
their prestige by joining the new' 
league. 

Except for football, the new con- 


ference is likely to be the strongest in 
the We.st. Utah and BYU are top- 
rated in basketball: Arizona and 
Arizona State are strong in baseball; 
and in track, Oregon and Oregon 
State finished third and fourth in 
the NCAA. 

The conference as yet has no offi- 
cial name, but Frank Gianelli of the 
Arizona Republic has come up with 
a nickname certain to stick; the Levi 
T^eague. 

COUP DE GRASS 

Maclin Davis of Nashville mowed 
over a golf ball w'hile cutting his 
lawn, flipped the ball into his poodle, 
broke the dog's right rear leg. He ex- 
plained to his friends: “It was a 
short dog-leg to the right.” 

CAST OF CHARACTERS 

President Eisenhower, warming up 
for a round of golf at Newport, R.I., 
commented: “There’s a new thing I 
think we ought to get into golf, and 
that is an extra hole, a long one, about 
a par six, with every possible shot in 
it, so everybody would have to play 
it and use everything—and not count 
it.” . . . One Wimbledon press-box 
resident to another, on being asked if 
Queen Elizabeth ever shows up for 
the matches: “When the Queen comes 
to Wimbledon, it will be because the 
net has been raised six feet and all 
the players have been mounted on 
horses.” . . . Milwaukee’s Hank Aa- 
ron predicted the Braves soon would 
pass Pittsburgh “like a jet.” Pirate 
Third Baseman Don Hoak answered: 
“The next time Aaron slides into third 
base, I might just tag him in the teeth 
so hard he’ll think there’s a crap game 
going on in his mouth.” . . . Richard 
T. Cooper, confessed strangler of two 
women, went to the gas chamber in 
California last week after pronounc- 
ing these last words: “I’m very un- 
happy about the Giants. I didn’t 
think Bill Rigney knew very much, 
but I don’t think Tom Sheehan 
knows anything at all.” . . . Jeb 
W’offord, the Kansas horseman who 
fought the U.S. FAjuestrian 'I' earn for 
five years before losing his battle to 
make the Olympic three-day squad 
(SI, July 11), sportingly offered his 
three excellent mounts to the short- 
horsed team. Probable lineup; David 
Lurie will take Tingling to Rome, and 
Walter Staley will start with either 
Pat’s Sister or Tres Puissant. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



lEftNNtE FRftNZ, 15, 
nf Bartlpsville. Oklii.. 
rc|jri‘sPntinK thp I’hil- 
lips 66 Swim Club, 
took the National Jun- 
ior Championship in 
the women’s 20O-meter 
freo.style, stroked the 
disiance in 2:38,!) in 
tlie AAV meet at .Al- 
buquerque's Kirlland 
AFB.. 


DICK METZ, ,->2. eur- 
renily a Texas ranch- 
er, rallied to capture 
three of the last four 
holes in the 3G-hole fi- 
nal, defeated Britain's 
Reg Horne, .’il. a for- 
mer Ryder Cup player, 
2 and 1 for the Worltl 
Senior Golf Champi- 
onship at Gleneagles, 
Scotland. 


VICTORIA PALMER. 1.5- 
year-old tennis star 
from Phoenix, .Arix.. 
won the women’s hard 
court singles cliamin- 
onshij) in naliunal jun- 
ior category (for girls 
18 and underi at Bur- 
lingame, Calif., tlien 
learned with Laurie 
Calloway of Phoenix to 
add doubles title. 


JOHNNY ISACS. 
Princeton University 
junior, scored one of 
angling's rare doubles 
when he landed a 362- 
Iinund swordfish on 
first outing of year 
from Montauk (L.I.) 
Deep Sea Fi.shing 
Club, 24 hours later 
tried again, brought in 
a 4»3-pound swordft-sb. 


LARRY HILLMAN, Na- 
tional Hockey League 
defenseman recently 
acquired by the Toron- 
to .Maple Leaf club, 
switched sport-s with 
the season, pitched a 
perfect no-hit game for 
the Joe Dash Red 
Raiders in a district 
softball game at New 
Liskeard, Ont. 


AL BALDING of To- 
ronto shot a 64 to 
break course record by 
one stroke in opening 
round of Canadian 
Open Golf Champion- 
ship at St. Gt'orge's 
Club in Toronto, sub- 
sequently finished with 
a 284 four-round total. 
15 strokes behind win- 
ner Art Wall Jr. 
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COMING EVENTS 



MORE PROFESSIONALS AND TOP AMATEURS ARE PLAYING 
THE NEW 1960 TITLEIST THAN ANY OTHER GOLF BALL 

This is a statement of fact, proven by actual official ball counts made at all of 
this year’s major tournaments. 


Jul^/ 15 to July 21 

All time* are E.D.r. 
* Color leleviston 9) Television ■ Nelirork raJiu 


Friday, July 15 

SWIMMING 

U.S. Women’s Outdoor Champs., Indianapolis 
(through July 17). 

U-S- Synchronized Champs., Hartford, Conn, 
(through July 17). 

TENNIS 

U.S. vs. Canada, Davis Cup tie, Quebec City 
(through July 17). 

Saturday, July 16 

BASEBALL 

Bnllimore at Chicago (CBS).* 

■ Cincinnati at Pittsburgh (Mutual).* 

Los Angeles at San Francisco (ABC).* 

® New York at Detroit (NBC).* 

BOATING 

Larchmont Haee Week, Larehmont, N.Y. 
(through July 23). 

Port Huron-Mackinac Island sailing race. Port 
Huron, Mirh. 

CANOEING 

U.S. final Olympic men's and women’s trials. 
Lake Sebago, N.Y. (also July 17). 

HARNESS RACING 

American-National Stake pace, $55,000, Cicero, 
III. 

HORSE RACING 

S' Hollywood Gold Cup. SI62,100, Hollywood 
Park, Calif. (CBS-TV Pacific).* 

® Monmouth Handicap, 1100,000 added, Mon- 
mouth Park. N.J. (NBC).* 

Equipoise Mile, $50,000 added, Arlington Park, 

111 . 

The Oaks, $50,000 added, Delaware Park, Del. 
MOTOR SPORTS 

SCCA natl. races, Castle Rock, Colo, (also 
July 17). 

TRACK S FIELD 

U.S. final Olympic women's trials, Abilene., 
Texas. 

U.S. Pentathlon Champs., Kansas City, Mo. 

Sunday, July 17 

BASEBALL 

® Baltimore at Chicago (CBS-TV, Mutual- 

■ radio).* 

New York at Detroit (NBC).* 

WALKING 

U.S. 20-km. champs, and final Olympic trials, 
Baltimore. 

Monday, July 18 

SHOOTING 

U.S. final Olympic trials. Port Benning, Ga. 
(through August 4). 

TENNIS 

USLTA Clay Court Champs., River Forest, III. 
(through July 24). 

USLTA Boys & Girls 13 and 11 Champs., 
Chattanooga (through July 24). 

Tuesday, July 19 

HARNESS RACING 

Princess Pace. $33,000, Y'onkers, N.Y, 

Wednesday, July 20 

BASEBALL 

■ Washington at Detroit (Mutual).* 

U.S. final Olympic trials. Star class, Atlantic 
Highlands, N.J. (through July 23). 

BOXING 

Ray vs. Ryan, light heavies, 10 rds., Chicago, 
10 p.m. (ABC). 


These touring Professionals are playing for money — for their livelihood, so the 
ball they play has got to be the longest, the truest and the most consistent. If 
you’ve tried the new Titleist, you know how this astounding new ball performs. 
If you haven’t, take a hint from the majority of this country’s most skillful 
serious golfers. Try the new Titleist. 


A rlington Lassie, $50,000 added, Arlinglon Park, 
III. 

MODERN PENTATHLON 

U.S. final Olympic trials. Fort Sam Houston, 
■Texas (through July 24). 

Thursday, July 21 



And remember; no one is paid to play the TitleistI 

ACU S H N ET 

Golf Balls 

So/d Thrv Go/f Course Pro Shops Only 


BASEBALL 

■ Chicago at Cincinnati (Mutual).* 

GOLF 

PGA Championship, $50 000, Akron, Ohio 
(through July 24). 

USGA Women's Open Championship. Wo'-cea- 
ter. Moss, (through July 23). 


HARNESS RACING 

Empire Pace, $120,000, Yonkers, N.Y. 
• See local listing 
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MEMO from the publisher 


T he Olympic Games, the greatest of all sports events, are hardly 
more than a month away. They call for preparations — of many 
kinds and by many people. For the U.S. Olympic Committee the 
preparations are both logistical and expensive. For the editors of 
Sports iLLUSTRATEDthe job, of course, is to keep our readers informed. 
It started many weeks ago, and it will continue until the Olympic 
flag is raised. The best preparations include also a review of what 
has happened in the past. To reduce this historical problem to 
its simplest terms, Sports Illustrated has again compiled an Olym- 
pic Fact Wheel. At a spin it discloses the records and the record 
holders in swimming and track and field, the winners in the last 
Olympics and a notable bonus of other information. 




S TRACK ANO FIELC 


WltiliOL'.Ml'IAl) 

FUTWim 


m 




I’ll be glad to send you one. It costs a dollar— and the dollar 
(all of it) goes to the U.S. Olympic Fund, which can use it well. 
For among the thousands from America who will be in Rome next 
month are more than 425 members of the U.S. Olympic team. 
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Discover 
the r 
“closest »' 
thiiif< 
to a 
second 
shave” 



Ten seconds. That’s all it takes to rub on 
Mennen Shave Talc after a shave. And 
what a difference those ten seconds make. 
Blemishes and skin irritations disappear. 
Shaving shine and redness vanish. And 
as for that last trace of beard— well, it’s 
j ust as if you had shaved twice. Not even 
a shadow remains. Nobody sees the talc, 
either— skin-tone Mennen 
blends right in. Many men 
use Mennen Shave Talc 
twice a day. Right after 
shaving. And just before 
dinner. Either time it’s 
the “closest thing to a 
second shave.” 

> . . closest thing to a second shave 
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EDITORIAL 


TENNIS FACES 
BACKWARD 

The powers that rule international tennis last 
week encountered the same kind of frustration 
that often besets their political counterparts in 
the United Nations, and for much the same reason. 
The Intei’nationai Lawn Tennis Federation, like 
the U.N., is oi'dei-ed by a set of rules deliberately 
designed to favor the status quo and discourage 
even constructive change. 

Although it is not quite as lethal as the U.N.’s 
veto, the fact that a two-thirds majority is re- 
quii’ed to carry legislation in the ILTF provides 
a killing weapon for a willful or a timid minority. 
This is just what it did in Paris last week. Disre- 
garding the wishes of a vast majority of fans in 
the “tennis countries,” the federation resolutely 
decided to face backward for still another year 
and to defer into the unseeable future the prob- 
lem of open tennis. 

The 134 votes cast for open tennis were just 
five too few, even though they included those of 
all four major tennis powers — the United States, 
Australia, France and Great Britain. “We want 
the public in the United States to know,” said 
Harold Lebair, one of three from this country, 
“that its delegates not only voted for the open 
but did their utmost to have it passed.” 

As part of that public we thank Mr. Lebair 
and urge him to try again next year. Meanwhile, 
along with thousands of othei-s, we wish we could 
understand better those who voted him down. 
The timing of the Paris vote just after a dreary 
but financially successful amateur Wimbledon 
may have been part of it. But what seems really 
to have panicked the minoidty was an unreason- 
ing fear that a vote for open tennis was a vote for 
Professional Promoter Jack Kramer. “Spain was 
against it because they knew I was trying to sign 
up Andres Gimeno,” Ki-amer said after the vote. 


“And now I’m going to do just that. Ireland 
voted against because for some reason they felt it 
would put me in control of international tennis.” 

Actually, open tennis is the only way by which 
Kramer’s raids on the ranks of topflight tennis 
can be effectively stopped. Pure amateurism, in 
the sense of playing a game foi- the fun of it, may 
indeed be the noblest form of sport — but it has 
almost nothing to do with organized competition. 
If a single individual acquires a vested interest in 
how 01 ’ where the game is played, some compro- 
mise with the amateur status must be arranged. 
In the U.S. virtually eveiy organized .sport has 
reached, or attempted to reach, such a compro- 
mise. An “amateur” track and field man, for in- 
stance, cannot accept money for running or jump- 
ing, but he can accept it for eating, .sleeping or 
traveling. Even though he takes no money at all 
an amateur basketball player can catch an in- 
curable case of profe.ssionaii.sm merely by playing 
with a pro while an amateur golfer can turn pro 
and then be “cured” merely by cea.sing to play 
for money. An “amateur” bowler, on the other 
hand, can take all the money he can get. 

All of the.se fine (and specious) distinctions 
represent attempts to reconcile reality with a sen- 
timental and outdated notion. It is time that ten- 
nis and all the rest of organized amateur sport 
stopped shying \dolently at the mention of mon- 
ey. There may still be many true and hone.st ama- 
teur sportsmen, but where tickets are sold oi' gate 
receipts collected, there cannot be amateur sport. 
The game at Wimbledon, just like the games at 
Yankee Stadium, are being played for money - 
good, hard money paid into the box office. 

Does the public still find some special aura of 
glory clinging to Maria Bueno and Neale Fraser 
because they are willing to .serve as voluntary 
slave labor in the cause of good tennis? We doubt 
it. We doubt, too, that the paying public which 
— by the purchase of a ticket — put them under 
contract to play tennis at Wimbledon would have 
been just as happy if Neale and Haifa had said, 
“Today, let’s play hopscotch instead.” 

Absurd and ridiculous? Obviously. But no more 
so than tennis’s ab.surd and ifdiculous deci.sion 
to go on pretending that Neale Fraser and Maria 
Bueno turned up at Wimbledon for the sole pur- 
pose of having a bit of fun in the sun. 
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Yes, yes. 

Continue. 
I hear you 
clearly. 
No you’re 
not that 
at all 
...you’re called 
a Gimlet. 
Yes, you’re 
a delicious 
combination 
of gin and 

Rose’s 
Lime Juice, 

of course 
i people 
/ like you 
...now stop 
shimmering 
...i’ll lift you 
up in just 
a minute. 


Vodka also makes the Gimlet great. 
Proportion: 4 or 5 parts vodka or gin 
to 1 part Rose's Lime-Juice. Serve over 
ice in an old-fashioned or cocktail glass. 

IMPORTED FROM ENGLAND 


SPORTS 

ILLUSTRATED 


■ WILLIE MAC’S SLUMP 

■ THE CURFEW BUSTERS 

■ ULCERS 

■ THAT DAMN WIND 


These are the prime reasons for the decline of major league 
baseball’s most baffling and most disappointing team— 


THE SAD, BAD GIANTS 


by ROBERT H. BOYLE 

T his has been a provoking and 
puzzling summer for proud San 
Franciscans. First of all, the "boom- 
ing” city's population sank 60,000 
in the census. Second, the Giants— 
who were expected to win the 1960 
National League pennant as a pen- 
ance for blowing it in the final week 
last year— are playing as though 
they intend to drive the population 
down even more. 

Last week the Giants returned to 
the West Coast after a wretched east- 
ern trip during which they won only 
five games, lost seven and, of ail 
things, tied two. The horror of it 
all is that they left San Francisco 
in June to get straightened out on 
the road. They were not so much 
straightened out as steamrollered. 
And back in California they showed 
no signs of revival. A week ago Tues- 
day night they took the field against 
the Dodgers (there is the club to 
watch) in Los Angeles where a horn- 
tooting crowd of 47,500 all but 
laughed at their antics. Consider the 
Dodger half of the seventh, which 
one L.A. commentator described as 
“more complicated than a set of in- 
structions for a do-it-yourself brain- 
surgery kit.” Bud Byerly had come 


in to pitch for the Giants, who were 
losing 4-0. The Dodgers’ Junior Gil- 
liam walked. Charlie Keal bunted. 
Giant First Baseman Orlando Cepeda 
tossed the ball wild in a mixup at the 
bag, with Neal getting credit for a 
single and Gilliam racing to third. 
Byerly hit Frank Howard to load the 
bases. The first pitch to Gil Hodges 
got by Catcher Bob Schmidt for a 
passed ball. Gilliam scored, and Neal 
and Howard each advanced a base. 

Tom Sheehan, the Giants’ new 66- 
year-old manager, lumbered from 
the dugout for a conference. As he 
crossed the foul line, a ball got away 
from the Giant bullpen, prompting 
the crowd to hoot even more. Shee- 
han went back to the dugout, Byerly 
stayed in for one more pitch, and 
then Sheehan, who had been stalling 
for time, brought in Joe Shipley. 
Shipley picked up two outs, but then 
Wally Moon drove in a run on a slow 
infield hit that Shortstop Andre 
Rodgers should have charged, and 
Pinch Hitter Norm Darker doubled 
to drive in two more runs. Johnny 
Antonelli came in— yes, what with 
three wins and five losses, yesterday’s 
hero is now in the bullpen— to strike 
out Johnny Podres, but the game was 
over. The Dodgers won 8-0. The 
Giants got only four hits off Podres, 


and only one runner, Willie Mays, 
reached third base — and that was on 
an error, a wild pitch, an infield out. 

The next night the debacle was 
worse. The Giants lost again, this 
time 10-0, as Stan Williams allowed 
them only three hits. In disgust the 
San Francisco Chronicle ran the head: 
GIANTS PLAY DEAD AGAIN and the 
subhead: Howard, williams hu- 
miliate INEPT SF. 

On Thursday afternoon the Giants 
returned home to Candlestick Park to 
play against St. Louis. This time they 
did better. They scored. But they lost 
7-3. The only bright spot was Anto- 
nelli’s nice relief work. “I felt I had 
my stuff back again,” Johnny said 
later. “I was around the plate with 
good stuff.” Tom Sheehan said: ‘T 
hope it keeps up. If he keeps pitching 
this way, we’ve got another starter.” 

The next night the Giants lost to 
the Cards again, 7-1. On Saturday 
the Giants lost their fifth straight, 
this one to the last-place Cubs, 7-6 
in 12 innings, and fell to fifth place. 

continued 


Photographs by John G. Zimmerman 

PEERING GLOOMILY at Catcher’s sign, Sam 
Jones prepares to pitch against pinball 
background of Philadelphia scoreboard. 
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SAD, BAD GIANTS continued 

On Sunday they broke the spell by 
beating the Cubs 5-3 on five unearned 
runs. 

What’s wrong with the Giants? A 
lot. To be specific: 

First Baseman Willie McCovey, 
last year’s late-blooming rose, has 
wilted. “The biggest trouble with the 
club is that McCovey is not hitting 
like last year,” said Tom Sheehan one 
morning last week as he sat in his 
undershorts in his L.A. hotel room. 
"Where they pitching him? They’re 
pitching inside, outside, all over. He’s 
just not hitting the ball. They tried 
every place last year, too, and the 
kid hit .354. It’s just that some- 
thing happened to the boy. He tells 
me he never hits in the first half of 
the season, that that’s his history. 
That’s our only ray of sunshine. The 
other day I told him, this is July 1 — 
let's go! Last year when he swung— 
whack!” Sheehan watched an imag- 
inary ball soar across the room and 
bounce off a picture. “Now,” said 
Sheehan, “he hasn’t batted in a run 
in three weeks. And when he slumps 
at the plate, then he slumps in the 
field.” 

McCovey, who is still a kid new to 
the ways of the big city, also irked 
Sheehan by cutting up in Philadel- 
phia. He was spotted coming back to 
the Warwick Hotel at 3 in the morn- 
ing. Sheehan, further annoyed by a 
few Giants who were staying up late 
to play cards, slapped a curfew on the 
players. No fines were imposed, but 
Sheehan thundered against any more 
hanky-panky. 

“Oh, I was ripping them apart that 
day.” Sheehan said in fond reminis- 
cence, much in the manner of an old 
monsignor who has caught the altar 
boys smoking. “You got five months 
to play ball, and seven months to 
raise hell in. A ball club is 25 individ- 
uals, and some may not like you, but 
if you manage a ball club you got to 
be a pain. Any manager that man- 
ages a ball club is a pain. I know one 
thing— they can’t have a bigger pain 
than me.” Sheehan chortled and pat- 
ted his ample pot to point up his pun. 
“This is a rough game,” he said, 
frowning. “It’s dog eat dog.” 

'I'o a degree, injuries and illness are 


ABOUT TO BE FIRED. Manager Bill Rig- 
ney watches batting practice, while suc- 
cessor Tom Sheehan {left) watches him. 


to blame for the lack of solid Giant 
hitting. The lineup has been far from 
set. Shortstop Ed Bressoud is out 
with a bad ankle. Catcher llobie 
Landrith has been banged up a cou- 
ple of times and Third Baseman Jim 
Davenport suffered an ulcer attack 
shortly after the season began. Dav- 
enport didn’t know he was afflicted 
until he started hemorrhaging in Mil- 
waukee. He is playing again, but he 
still is not as strong as he was before. 
“Totalkto, beseems real easygoing,” 
says his wife, “but when something 
gets to bothering him, he keeps it in- 
side. That may be the reason, I guess. 


ter field to rob Gil Hodges of a homer, 
and the normally hostile Coliseum 
fans, the most provincial in the league 
after Milwaukee, burst into cheers. 
“He’s the greatest centerfielder T ever 
saw,” says Sheehan, “and I saw 
Speaker and DiMaggio. I don’t know 
how they could be better.” 

The pitching has been spotty. Two 
starters— Mike McCormick, Billy 
O’Dell — have earned run averages 
under 3. Jack Sanford is just over 3, 
with five shutouts among his eight 
victories, but a Giant pitcher practi- 
cally has to pitch a shutout to win. 
Poor O’Dell, obtained from Baltimore, 



BELLY FLOPPING into sccond base goes the spectacular Willie Mays, who is having a 
superb season despite the fumblings and failures of his San Francisco teammates. 


Since he has been sick he is more 
nervous.” Davenport, a magnificent 
fielder, is a key to Giant success. 
When the team floundered last year, 
he was out with a bad knee. “Little 
Jimmy Davenport,” sighs Owner 
Horace Stoneham, himself a victim 
of shingles. " W’hen he goes out, we go 
into a tailspin.” 

Cepeda and Right Fielder Willie 
Kirkland have been producing as ex- 
pected, and Willie Mays has been su- 
perb. The National League’s leading 
hitter, he recently went on a 19-game 
tear during which he hit ,494 and was 
unbelieveable in the field. Against the 
Dodgers, for instance, he made a leap- 
ing catch near the screen in left cen- 


has won three, lost eight. “Most un- 
lucky,” says Stoneham. “He pitches 
well, but we can’t, score for him. The 
same as the Orioles couldn’t.” 

The relief pitching has been atro- 
cious. Stu Miller shows signs of re- 
turning to form, but even if he does 
he isn’t strong enough to work every 
day. Byerly, Shipley, Georges Maran- 
da and Billy Loes, who accompanied 
O'Dell from Baltimore, have been of 
scant help. Loes has an earned run 
average that looks like the day’s vol- 
ume on the stock exchange. “I would 
have to say that he’s been a failure 
for me,” says Sheehan. “Not just for 
me, but for the club. He’s in front in 
continued 
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NEW MANAGER TOM SHEEHAN INHERITED A BALL CLUB AND A READY-MADE HEADACHE 


SAD, BAD GIANTS continued 

four or five games, and he’s thrown 
the big home run ball that's thrown 
us right out of the game.” 

The Giant hitters, to use a rather 
inexact term, seem to have been hyp- 
notised by the wild winds of Candle- 
stick Park. It is disheartening to see a 
prospective home run driv'en back by 
the daily afternoon gale. Stoneham 
is considering bringing in part of the 
fence, but league rules prohibit a 
change during the season. “That 
seems to be the wish of the players,” 
he says. ‘‘The dimensions are not what 
we proposed. We were thinking of 


385 feet in left and right center. Left 
center and right center are 397, and 
that arc out there makes it impossible 
to hit a ball out of the park if there’s 
any sort of wind.” 

At the players' request, Stoneham 
has already had the stadium wall 
around the infield painted green to 
give the fielders a better background, 
but so far he has been unable to solve 
the poor centerfield background for 
hitters. Filled-in land behind center 
makes it difficult to build a solid 
structure of sufficient height to serve 
as a screen. The solution may be to 
erect a screen of green cloth that 
would also serve as a partial wind- 


break. “We’re engineering that now,” 
says Stoneham. 

Besides the problems posed by the 
park, the bullpen, the injuries and 
illnesses and McCovey’s slump, the 
Giants have undergone another or- 
deal, a change in managers. After 
dropping three straight to Pittsburgh’ 
in Candlestick in mid-.June, Stone- 
ham fired Bill Rigney and appointed 
Sheehan, his chief scout, as interim 
manager. Rigney left because the 
team hadn’t “knit,” but the firing 
jolted some of the players. “It’s a 
funny game,” said Mike McCormick. 
“The players make the mistakes, and 
the managers get blamed.” Sam Jones 
verged on tears. Under Rigney, Jones 
won 20 games for the first time in his 
career. “I think they let go a hell of 
a good guy,” Jones said when Rigney 
went. “He deserves a better fate.” 
Jones, 10 and 8 for the season, has 
failed to finish his last six starts. 

As a result of the firing, the San 
Francisco press has been on Stone- 
ham. Herb Caen, the Chronicle’s 
Winchell, calls him “Stoneheart,” 
and Ray Haywood of the Oakland 
Tribune won’t let “Sir Horace” for- 
get he dismissed an East Bay boy 
(Rigney’s home town is just over the 
hill from Oakland). The sharpest 
wound was inflicted by Dick Young 
of the New York Daily .Veu's who 
charged in a column reprinted by the 
Chronicle that Sheehan, “an engag- 
ing old windbag,” had “knifed” Rig; 
ney to get the job. Not only that, 
wrote Young, but “it was Sheehan 
who, with his second-guessing, set up 
the guillotine for Leo DurochefT' 
Says Sheehan, “That’s Dick Young. 
And he’s been a good friend of mine. 
I’ve been in this game 48 years, and I 
certainly didn’t have to wait this 
long to double-cross people.” 

Last week, as if in retort to the 
critics, Stoneham announced that 
Sheehan would “definitely” manage 
the rest of the year and “if Tom does 
a real good job. I’m sure he’ll be back 
next year as manager.” 

Sheehan will have his hands full 
for this year, let alone next year. A 
genial soul, he likes to tell about the 
bad year he had pitching for the old 
Philadelphia A's. He won one and 
lost 17, and his roomie won one and 
lost 21. The experience should stand 
him in good stead. Baseball is a game 
of momentum, and the Giants are off 
the skids. The way they look now, 
they’ll be lucky to finish fourth, end 
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POOR DEFENSE HAS HURT GIANTS. HERE OUTFIELD THROW REACHES CATCHER BOB SCHMIDT WELL AHEAD OF DODGERS' 




BUT BALL SLIPS THROUGH SCHMIDT’S LEGS AND (BELOW) ROLLS AWAY. AS HODGES SCORES AND RUNNER ON SECOND GOES TO THIRD 



AGAINST THE BtEAK, MISTY BACKGROUND OF ST. ANDREWS. ARNOLD PALMER MARCHES RESOLUTELY UP AN OLD COURSE FAIRWAY 

THE SLAM THAT FAILED 


Arnold Palmer’s campaign for a sweep of golf’s major titles 
was halted by Kel Nagle — and the St. Andrews Old Course 


by HERBERT WARREN WIND 


W HKSKVKR a tournament is held at 
St. Andrews the celebrated Old 
Course invariably tries to upstage the 
biggest names in golf and become the 
central figure in the show. Last week, 
when the old gray town on the North 
Sea was the scene, appropriately, of 
the 100th anniversary British Open, 
it turned the force of its personality 
on Arnold Palmer. 

The Old Course is altogether dif- 
ferent from any other of the world’s 
acknowledged championship tests. 
Its deep-walled bunkers, most of 
them unperceivable from the tees, 
crowd along the fairways or suddenly 
bob up smack in the middle of them. 
To avoid them in calm weather takes 
a well-controlled drive; when twist- 
ing winds blow in off the sea it takes 
sheer artistry, plus a spot of luck. 
The greens are much harder in 


surface than those in America. You 
cannot play your approach right up 
to the stick as you can on our soft, 
watered greens. At St. Andrew's your 
ball would bounce up like a kangaroo 
and finish yards beyond the target. 
You must allow for plenty of bounce 
and roll. Moreover, 14 of the holes on 
the Old C ourse share double greens— 
seven huge putting surfaces that are 
divided between outgoing and incom- 
ing holes. These greens weave, ripple, 
undulate and sometimes break like an 
arrested wave; even a short putt is 
seldom without a slight roll to be 
read. If an architect were to flesign a 
course today like St. Andrews he 
would probably be laughed out of his 
profession. It is only right at St. 
Andrews. 

Fresh from his successful European 
debut in the Canada Cup matches at 


Portmarnock in Dublin, Palmer ar- 
rived at St. Andrews a week before 
the qualifying rounds were scheduled. 
During his practice rounds Palmer, 
with his characteristic conscientious- 
ness, worked hard to memorize the 
locations of the Old Course’s bunk- 
ers. mounds and gullies. Each evening 
he pored over maps of the holes to 
chart the ways he would play them 
in the various winds and weather. 

Best since Bobby 

For all of this assiduity, Palmer 
was enjoying himself in Scotland. 
Ivike few foreign golfers before him, 
he graciously found the time to at- 
tend a number of social functions and 
to sign countless autographs with 
good-natured patience. His attrac- 
tive personal qualities, added to his 
aggressive method of attacking the 
course, made him the most popular 
American invader since Bobby .Tones, 

On the eve of the tournament 
Palmer had become fairly well ac- 
quainted with the layout, but Peter 

conliimed 
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SOUP-ON-THE-ROCKS AFTER SPORTS 

New refreshing' drink perks you up 

For Soup-on-the-Rocks helps to replenish the salt and water you’ve lost on the 
tennis court or golf course. Just pour Campbell’s Beef Broth straight from the 
can over ice. It’s a nourishing drink, yet low in calories. A refreshing drink that 
tastes good, too. When you come in from active sports, have this modern refresh- 
ment. You’ll like it and feel better for it. 


Beef Broth— M’m! M’m! Good! 



ANSCOCHROME 



SlAlOaHOOOSNV 


SPLIT-SECOND ACTION . . . 

plus colors both strong and 
subtle! PiTlect situation . . . for 
Anscochrorne! Taken by Dennis 
HallinanaiCyj)ressGardeiis,l’la. 


EVEN WHEN THE LIGHT’S NOT RIGHT 
-ANSCOCHROME IS! 



LATE AFTERNOON SUN sifting through the trees. A tricky shot to 
take. But not for professional Doris Pinney — and Anscochrorne Film I 


Maybe you think you could never capture the 
remarkable range of colors shown in these pictures. 

Don’t be too sure! You could do it — using the 
same modestly priced film professionals use. That 
film is Anscochrorne^. It costs no more than competing 
films. And it comes in all standard roll film sizes. 

Even when the light's not right, Anscochrorne fills 
your pictures with natural color. That’s because 
Anscochrorne is made to the exacting professional 
standards of the world’s greatest photographers. 

U'his weekend, graduate to Anscochrorne. You’ll 
see — you’re a better photographer than you think 
you arc! From the makers of new Moviechrome®-8 
and All-Weather Pan black-and-white film. Ansco, 
Binghamton, JV. T., A Division of General Aniline & 
Film Corporation. 



BRITISH OPEN eontinucil 

Thomson, the compact Australian 
stylist who has won the British Open 
four times, ruled a slight favorite. 
There was considerable backing also 
for Gary Player, the 25-year-old from 
South Africa who was the defending 
champion, or holder, as the British 
put it. 

Still, there was no question that 
the main story of the centenary Open 
lay in Arnold Palmer's bid to add the 
British title to the Augusta Masters 
and the U.S, Open in his effort to 
effect a sweep this year of golf's major 
championships. Could he do it? A 
large part of the answer to this ques- 
tion obviously resided in how well 
Palmer had learned the bizarre nice- 
ties of the Old Course in a week’s 
cramming and in how well he could 
adapt his game to its finicky, fluster- 
ing demands. 

The show begins 

The British Open is really a drama 
in three acts. The first is composed 
of the 36-hole qualifying rounds. At 
St. Andrews both the Old and New 
courses were used, half of the enor- 
mous field of 380-odd starters playing 
the Old on the first day and the New 
on the second, the other half sched- 
uled the other w'ay round. The quali- 
' fying rounds reduced the field to 74, 
the cutoff coming at 147. Palmer with 
142 (67 on the New, 75 on the Old) 
was in comfortably, and it had prob- 
ably done him no harm to have one 
drive blown out of bounds on the Old 
Course and to take two shots in the 
bunker called the Principal’s Nose, for 
this surely would counteract any tend- 
ency for Palmer to underrate St. 
Andrews. 

While the New Course is a shortish 
resort-type course with little or no 
dignity, it, too, can be troublesome. 
Many of its extremely narrow fair- 
ways are hemmed in by gorse (see 
jjage 26), it is pock-marked with 
pesty pot bunkers and its small 
greens are like cement. Henry Cot- 
ton took a 79 on it and became the 
major casualty of the qualifying 
rounds. 

While Gary Player led the quali- 
fiers with a total of 135, from a senti- 
mental point of view those two days 
belonged to Gene Sarazen. Now 58, 
playing in his 14th British Open 37 
years after his debut in that cham- 
pionship at Troon, old Gene, grin- 


ning like a schoolboy, put together 
two gorgeous rounds of 69 and 72 to 
lead the American entries. He dem- 
onstrated how long a golfer’s game 
lasts if he is a genuinely great player. 
The effort exhausted him, and he 
was forced to withdraw after the first 
round of the tournament proper, but 
what a heart-warming thing was this 
Indian summer of glory for Sarazen, 
over the years the truest American 
friend of British golf. 

The second act of the Open is 
made up of the first two rounds of 
the championship — 18 holes each on 
Wednesday and Thursday before the 
climactic double round of 36 holes set 
for Friday. The three favorites pro- 
ceeded about as expected. Player 
stood at 143, Thomson at 141, Palm- 
er also at 141. Ordinarily in a cham- 
pionship staged at St. Andrews this 
standard of scoring would have 
placed them in the lead or close to it. 
However, two tremendous and en- 
tirely unanticipated performances by 
Roberto de Vicenzo and Kel Nagle 
(who both took lull advantage of the 
absence of any strong winds) altered 
the prospect completely. De Vicenzo, 
the powerful Argentine who now’ 
plays out of Mexico, w’as around in 
67 on both days, making it all look 
very easy and leading observers to 
wonder if he really had the stuff this 
year to go all the way. De Vicenzo 
had four times in the past been with- 
in reach of winning. As for Nagle, 
who is the Australian Open cham- 
pion, his rounds of 69 and 67 were 
built principally on his terrific putt- 
ing. On his first round, for example, 
he holed successive long ones on the 
14th, 15th and 16th and followed 
with a twisting 40-footer on the 17th 
that he had to coax over the sharp 
bank which separates the lower level 
of the green from the upper level. 

Palmer, on the other hand, took 
34 putts on his first round, 35 on the 
second. He was stroking the ball well, 
but he was having trouble reading 
the greens, and putt after putt ghost- 
ed by the cup or slid off the lip. His 
iron play was somewhat irregular, 
but off the tees he was meeting the 
challenge of the Old Course remark- 
ably well. When it was called for, he 
was fading the ball expertly from left 
to right and using the wind from the 
left, a type of shot he has seldom 
been required to play in the States. 
AU in all, his golf had exceeded what 

continued on page 



CHEERFUL. CHAMPION Nagle COUplcd 
fine driving, putting to post record score. 



. <dr 



DOGGED CHALLENGER Palmer bird- 
ied last two holes but missed by stroke. 
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TOWN SPIRIT iR promoted by Track Presi- 
dent E. Holand Harriman loborei, typified 
by sign on church property boosting races. 




TRACK SPIRIT is shown in diversity of crowd at Historic. Former New York Yan- 
kee Slugger Charlie Keller, now a prosperous breeder of harness horses, joins teen^ 
agers lining rail near paddock gate (obow). In field stands ibciou'.i oldtimers who 



Pfioiographs by Hans Knopf 


THE KIDS ARE IN 

by WILLIAM LEGGETT 



never miss a Goshen meeting mingle 
with youngsters getting their first look 
at the sport's top horses and drivers. 



Kept out for a year, children 
were allowed to join the fun 
at Goshen this season 

U N’TIL Americans decide whether 
gambling is a sin or a sport, the 
question of whether children should 
be admitted to race tracks will be 
with us. In some parts of the country, 
chiefly in the South, youngsters are 
welcome; in others they are excluded. 

One place that has recently been a 
focal point for this debate is Goshen, 
N.Y., where, until last year, children 
have been attending harness races 
since the sport began in colonial 
times. In 1959 the New York State 
Harness Racing Commission barred 
children from all pari-mutuel tracks 
in the state. This year the kids are 
back— at Goshen anyway— under 
the new rule that allows each trot- 
ting track to decide the question for 
itself. One man especially pleased 
with the rule is E. Roland Harriman 
(brother of ex-Governor Averill), 
64-year-old president of the Orange 
County Driving Park Association, 
which sponsors the Goshen meeting. 
To Harriman, excluding children 
meant violating one of trotting’s 
oldest traditions — family participa- 
tion in the rearing and racing of 
standardbreds. ‘Tn addition,” he 
says, ‘T feel that the only way to 
gain enthusiasts for the sport is to 
initiate people when they’re young.” 

So there were flocks of youngsters 
at Goshen last week— enjoying the 
sunshine and the horses, and showing 
no visible ill effects from the presence 
of the mutuel machines. 

Goshen was, is and always will be 
a gauge of the strength of harness 
racing in America. The best drivers, 
the biggest stables and the finest 
horses have always competed in its 
one week of midsummer racing. Eor 


most of the people directly connected 
with trotting, Goshen is a much- 
needed departure from the illuminat- 
ed merry-go-rounds of the night 
tracks. Here, the sport is conducted 
for sport’s sake, and betting is merely 
part of the sport. 

The tiny town itself is everywhere 
shaded by giant oaks and elms and, 
for 51 weeks, it is a place of little 
activity. But during the 52nd week, 
when the horses arrive, ladies take 
to serving lunch on the sprawling 
lawn of the Methodist Church (baked 
beans, 15p), and every corner seems 
alive with small boys peddling lem- 
onade (“made from real lemons”). 

The track has no escalators, no 
elevators, no turnstiles, no closed- 
circuit television sets. The crowds 
are paltry when compared to Roose- 
velt, Yonkers or Hollywood Park. 
Goshen’s average daily attendance 
this year was 1,636, its average 
mutuel handle $59,000. But it draws 
the people who care about trotting, 
and the racing is the best. 

This year was no exception. Count- 
ess Adios, the superb 3-year -old pac- 
ing filly, won the $10,035 Ladyship 
Stake in straight heats, setting her 
own pace and making a show of her 
opposition. Her little sister, Vivian’s 
Adios, won the $12,110 Debutante 
Stake for 2-year-old pacers, also in 
straight heats. In the E. H. Harri- 
man 2-year-oId trot Arden Home- 
stead’s Matastar beat Billy Haugh- 
ton's Mr. Pride twice, both victories 
attributable to finely rated drives 
by Harry Pownall and to the fact 
that Mr. Pride twice broke stride, 
Del Miller, who had 10 victories 
during the fit'e days, won the $13,600 
Titan free-for-all trot with Darn 
Safe. It was a fine meeting. Said 
Roland Harriman, “The track lost 
money las usual) but probably gained 
a lot of new friends.” end 
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Collision 

Course 


Rammed amidships and overrun 
by a 16-foot outboard at St. Pe- 
tersburg, Fla., Guy Sutton {left) 
and his wife Caro! are pinned 
against the sides of their run- 
about. The outboard stopped 
inches short of crushing Sutton’s 
head, then slid back. The Suttons 
suffered only cuts and bruises. 

The collision occurred during 
St. Pete’s Funtime Outboard 
Treasure Hunt. More than 350 
boats idled off Spa Beach await- 
ing a smoke-bomb signal before 
racing ashore where the treasure 
was buried. The bomb failed to 
explode properly, and the boats 
gunned off in the wrong direction. 
As the hunt’s director waved 
them back, Sutton, in the lead, 
throttled down, confused. At that 
instant, John Bowman, 14, with 
twin 35-hp motors roaring aft, 
plowed into him. Young Bowman 
claimed that he couldn’t see over 
his boat’s high bow. Those who 
organized the disorderly stam- 
pede to near disaster obviously 
couldn’t see very far ahead either. 

Photograph by Dan Ilighlower — 

St. Peleritburg Times 
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In the Rough 


Photograph by Jerry Cooke 
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American golfers, who think of grass two inches high as rough, can hardly 
imagine the trouble that awaited bad shots at St. Andrews in last week’s 
British Centenary Open. The rough on this historic Scottish links is 
a tangled thicket of head-high shrubs called gorse, here growing so 
densely that it seems to swallow up a whole pathful of spectators walking 
between holes. But the worst part of gorse, as several unfortunate con- 
testants found out, is that every wiry branch is a mass of stickers. 



The Vicious Cycies 


Av«? the grade-crossing barrier goes up, 128 professional cyclists from 
13 countries swarm across the Belgian border during the first lap of 
the Tour de France. After 14 days of the punishing 22-day race 
around the perimeter of P'rance, fatigue, cramps and falls CFrench 
hope Roger Riviere tumbled 60 feet into a ravine) cut the field to 93, 
and the forbidding Alps loomed ahead. Among the ca.sualties: last 
year’s winner, Federico Bahamontes, the emotional Eagle of Toledo. 
“Federico, he is sick,” announced Bahamontes after being booed on 
the second lap. lie dismounted and went home to see a psychiatrist. 
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Lady in the Lake 

Young ladies are always found underwater (between 9 a.m. and 6 p.m.) at 
Weeki Wachee Spring, a tourist attraction in Brooksville, Fla. They 
breathe through submerged air hoses, nibble apples, bananas (in season), 
watermelons and drink soda pop (by blowing into the bottle) while 165 mil- 
lion gallons of water, at a constant temperature of 74.2^, boil up from 137.5 
feet every 24 hours. Only once has ayoung lady drifted, ethereal as Ophelia, 
past the underwater window in her nightie; Not part of her act, it was done 
by Kay Jones so a photographer could take this lovely hot-weather picture. 


PhoUt^aph by Toni FrisaeU 


THE ECLIPSE 
OF MR. K 

That’s Mr. Kuznetsov, whose world decathlon record 
was broken last week by a rejuvenated Rater Johnson 

by JAMES MURRAY 



AT 6:50 p.m. in the Rreen-anci- 
X^goldsettingofan Oregon twilight, 
the giant Negro in the heavy UCLA 
sweatshirt raced gracefully across the 
grass, drew back a shimmering sil- 
ver Javelin and then sent it soaring 
through the half light of the evening 
sky. 

A hoarse roar rocked the aged 
structure of the University of Ore- 
gon’s Hayward h’ield. As the javelin 
stabbed quiveringly into the grass, 
an announcer’s voice sputtered hys- 
terically from the public address sys- 
tem; "Ladies and gentlemen,” he 
shouted, "if that javelin has, as it 
appears, gone over 2;10 feet. Rafer 
Johnson has just broken the world 
decathlon record of the Russian Vasi- 
ly Kuznetsov!” 

A further roar shook the creaky 
wooden stands. Down on the field, 
Rafer Johnson first sped excitedly 
after his victorious javelin, then 
abruptly knelt in midfield and said 
a prayer. When he returned to the 
ofliciaLs’ mark, his normally stoic face 
was twisted in an unsuccessful fight 
against tears. 

Thus last week in the college town 
of Eugene, Ore. one of the most re- 
markable athletic achievements of 
history was recorded. Rafer John- 
son, out of competition for a year be- 
cause of an auto accident, entered 
the Olympic tryout {and National 
AAU) decathlon competition with 
misgivings and remained to shatter 
the world’s record by an extraordi- 
nary 32fi points. 

The decathlon, which has been de- 
scribed— inadequately— as "gruel- 
ing” and "exhausting.” is a 10-event 
nightmare that demands of the ath- 
lete speed, strength, coordination, en- 
durance and pluck. 

It is possible to win a decathlon 
without finishing first in a single 
event, 'fhe opponent is the clock or 
the tape measure and oneself, and 
the best over-all results determine 
the ultimate winner, the best man. 
The neat balance of events— sprint- 
ing. hurdling, distance running: broad 
jumping, high jumping, pole vault- 
ing; discus, shot-put and javelin — 
produces in its finest practitioner the 

conliniiril 


MUSCLES STRAINING, bufly Rafer Johnson 
breaks tape in decathlon 100-meter dash. 



‘Streamlane Decor” bowling equipment designed by Henry Dreyfuss for American Machine & Fuundry Company 


MRS. IGOR CASSINI —wife of columiiist Cholly Knickerbocker, scores 
a strike at another new “Magic Triangle” bowling center. For a 
sociable summer, try bowling where you see the AMF “Magic 
Triangle.” Friendly place. Friendly people. Friendly service. And 
comfortable air-conditioning. No wonder bowling’s cool fun ! 



libLu.'l 



Movies with sound are twice the fun because 
you never know what they’ll say next! 


O DDS ARE, the first scenes you shoot with a 
sound movie camera will depend on loud 
noises and distinctive sounds. Shouts. Clangs. 
The shriek of a siren. The temptation is prac- 


tically irresistible. And the new Fairchild 
Cinephonic records these with astonishing 
fidelity. Yet this is a mere fraction of the fun. 
For it isn’t until you film candid scenes that 



sound adds its sjjecial magic. 

The sound tiack itecoines a 
vital part of tlie action. It 
completes the mood. .4nd the 
result IS stirring realism. Xot 
just [ilchim ot hoys at play. 

But the hoys themselves, 
shouting and laughing, or 
serious and subdued. Not just 
silent pidnres of a game or a 
trip. But tlie event itself— 
as if you were there again. 

Surprisingly (iniracu- 
lously!) the Ciiiephonlc is as 
easy to use as conventional 
silent cameras. Simply follow 
the action. The ciwicra hears 
all it sees. Picture and sonnti 
are aiitoinatically synchro- 
nized— on the film. (Cinephonic sound film is edged with a magnetic recording 
stripe. It is altogether the et|iial of the finest color film )Ou have ever used.) 


The Cinephonic records inside the camera. 

There is no outside power source, no hulk)' equip- 
ment, no winding! Soimd is picked up by a small, sensi- 
tive microphone. You can “plant” it in the scene, wear 
it round your neck— or tucked in your shirt pocket. 

The Cinejihonic p)-ojeclor is no less revolution- 
ary than the camera. It shows your new sound movies 
with uncanny realism. It can even add narration, 
hackgroimd and sound effects to your old silent films. 

See and hear tlie Cinephonic for yourself. /\iiy 

of the Fairchild dealers listed at the right will 
gladly demonstrate. And ask liir your free copy 
of the fascinating new booklet, “At Last! Home 
Movies with Sound” or write today to Fairchild, 
Box 609, Dept. S, Yonkers, New York. 

FAIRCHILD CINEPHONIC 

ivorld's 07 ilx home movie camera with sound 




CINEPHONIC PROJECTOR: sbows sound 

iinJ iHtnt 8rr)rn JUms. Adds sound so siU»f 
films. Remoies stussd. adds sound ottr sosind. 
Selj. contained in carrying ease, wisis sepa- 
rate speaker u bieh can he placed hettealh 
screen. Complete with mike. $259 


Hearing is believing! 

An) of these exclusive FairchiU 
dealers will gladly demnnstrale 



THE CAMERA THAT HEARS ALL IT SEES 


Faiicti'ld Camera J Instrument CorpiKelian 


Leedeis in PrecsKin Cimens ler Science, industry end Defense 

SPORTS 


. , . and Jranchistd dealers in other cities 
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THE MAN RAFER HAS TO BEAT AT ROME 




DruunHffs by Roberl Kiger 


RAFZR'S RED RIVAL 

These drawings show Vasily Kuz- 
netsov, the Russian champion, in 
each of the 10 decathlon eveyits. 
Kuznetsov uses six types of 
track shoe {one is shown at left). 


1 100 -METER DASH 

BROAD JUMP 

SHOTPUT 

KUZNETSOV 10.7 SECONDS . 

24 FEET 114 

48 FEET 2 

1 JOHNSON e SECONDS 

24 FEET BVa 

52 FEET j 

CLOCKS AND TAPES 




These marks are those recorded 
by KuzneUiOv and Johnson as 


ATTRITION 

Weariness attacks on ike second 
day, especially after the demand- 
ing pole vault. When the last 
event, the 1,500, begins, the 
athletes are near exhaustion. 


1 110-METER HURDLES 

DISCUS THROW 

POLE VAULT 1 

KUZNETSOV < 4.7 SECONDS 

163 FEET 10*^ 

13 FEET 9H 

1 JOHNSON S SECONDS 

170 FEET ©Vi 

, 13 FEET V4 j 
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VASILY'S VEBSATILITY 

^/o»/ decathlon men are eftpecially (strong in 
one or two events and not so good in the 
others. But Kuznetsov, like Rafer Johnson, 
is outstanding in nine of the 10 events (the 
1,500 meters is a weak spot for everyone). 


1 HIGH JUMP 

400-METER RUN I 

6 FEET 2»^ 

49.2 SECONDS | 

1 S FEET 10 

48.6 SECONDS 



1 JAVELIN THROW 

1,500-METER RUN 

n 

213 FEET 

5:04.6 

I 

233 FEET 3 

5:09.9 

I 


ECLIPSE OF .MR. K continued 


indisputable world champion athlete. 
After his performance last weekend 
Rafer Johnson is surely that. 

He won the hundred meters, won 
the discus, won the javelin, won the 
shotput and pressed the winners of 
every other event, except the 1 ,d 00> 
meter run. If he had finished only 
third, he would have been assured of 
a berth on the Olympic team and a 
trip to Rome, where he would meet 
his old rival Kuznetsov again. No one 
would have blamed him for playing 
it safe and being content just to make 
the Olympic squad. But Johnson 
went roaring after the world’s record 
from the start, in reckless disregard 
of the muscle pulls, cramps and as- 
sorted miseries which almost neces- 
sarily accompany such a concentrate 
of Competition. 

Almost overlooked in the general 
astonishment at Johnson’s achieve- 
ment was the dogged performance of 
the Formosan athlete, Yang Chuan- 
kwang, whose Chinese name has been 
Americanized to C.K. Yang. An im- 
mensely capable decathlon competi- 
tor, Yang needed to run 1,500 meters 
in 4:34.8 at the end of the two-day 
contest to beat Johnson. His muscles 
drawn tight as violin strings after 
nine events, Yang managed only a 
5:09.3, which left him clutching his 
thighs in a contortion of pain at the 
finish. He placed second, 257 points 
behind Johnson, but 69 points ahead 
of the Kuznetsov world record. It 
was quite clear that Yang, a student 
at UCLA who came to the U.S. two 
years ago knowing only one word of 
English (beefsteak), is a classic de- 
cathloner who may be more of a 
threat to Rafer at Rome than the 
Russian. But despite Yang, Rafer 
Johnson’s chief rival at Eugene was 
Vasily Kuznetsov, or, at any rate, his 
world record. The shadow of Mr. K 
was as real at Eugene as the athletes 
who were there in the flesh. 

It was conceded that the winner of 
the meet would come from the trio 
of Johnson, Yang or Oregon’s Dave 
Edstrom, runner-up to Yang in last 
year’s nationals. But Memphis’ Phil 
Mulkey, thanks to a superb perform- 
ance in the pole vault, slipped past 
Edstrom— who was hampered by a 
groin injury— to finish third. New 
York’s Mike Herman, who eventual- 
ly finished sixth, missed out only be- 
coniiHwefi 
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ECLIPSE OF MR. K cMnlinncd 

cause of a dismal failure in the javelin 
and a virtual scratch in the 1,500, 
which he officially entered but did 
not run because of a leg cramp. John- 
son, Mulkey and Edstrom, the first 
three American finishers, became the 
U.S. Olympic entry. 

The decathlon is an orgy of inter- 
related Statistics, as complicated in 
its way as the quantum theory. Every 
performance in each of the 10 events 
is measured against a basic 
standard, and points are 
awarded in proportion to 
how closely the athlete ap- 
proaches (orsurpasses) that 
standard. Ideally, an ath- 
lete would average 1,000 
points per event lor a grand 
total of 10,000. Perhaps 
someday someone will actu- 
ally do that. But Johnson 
himself, not a boastful man, 
declared last weekend, “It 
will be a long time before 
anyone beats this record.” 

It will be a long time for 
two reasons. For one, it 
probably will be a long time 
before anyone combines the 
strength and size of Rafer 
J ohnson with his speed . For 
another, it will be a long 
time before decathloners 
find a broad-jump runway 
and pit to match the one 
that the University of Ore- 
gon’s coach. Bill Bower- 
man, constructed for this 
decathlon meet. 

Designed by Bowerman 
and built with his own 
funds ($600), the broad- 
jump runway is four feet 
wide and 160 feet long. Both the run- 
way and the pit are raised one foot 
above the level of the ground. Built 
of wood, the runway is topped by a 
composition of rubber and asphalt. 
The runway and pit are also used for 
the pole vault. 

Before the decathlon, Bowerman 
had been concerned because no one 
ever had managed to jump more than 
25 feet on the old existing runway, 
which headed into Eugene’s strong 
and prevailing northwesterly winds. 
The pit, moreover, was at the north 
end of the field, extremely poor from 
a spectator point of view. He decided 
this would be a depressing target for 
the national decathlon stars. He built 


his new one, headed south and paral- 
lel to the stands, with the distances 
(23 feet, 24 feet, 25 feet, etc.) marked 
on the board sides of the pit. 

The decathloners had a field day 
on it. Mike Herman almost jumped 
right onto the Olympic team with a 
tremendous 26 feet, three inches. 
More important, Rafer .Johnson, who 
had not dared trust his aching back 
in the jolting broad jump in practice 
and who had tried the event only 
three times in the past year and a 


half, jumped 24 feet, 9J4 inches to 
earn 986 points. Dave Edstrom, de- 
spite his groin injury, posted his all- 
time best of 24 feet, 3 inches and, 
content with that, skipped his last 
two jumps. 

Bowerman plans to lengthen the 
pit for the broad jumpers who will be 
on hand when the Olympic team goes 
into training at Eugene later this 
month. He is afraid 27 feet may not 
be long enough and that Jesse Owens’ 
world record of 26 feet, inches, 
which has stood since 1935, may be 
broken. 

Rafer Johnson grinned mischie- 
vously when asked about the Bow- 
erman runway. “There’s no doubt 


you get a take-off,” he said on the 
first day of competition, before even 
his admirers had begun to reckon on 
a record. The next day Rafer soft- 
pedaled his views, allowing that his 
high jump (which was on the existing 
pit, not noticeably conducive to ex- 
ceptional scoring) was what had real- 
ly put him into his world record orbit. 

Johnson was in the enviable posi- 
tion of having broken the world rec- 
ord after only nine events. In the fi- 
nal, lung-searing 1,500 (which he 
hates, moaning “It’s ridicu- 
lous”) Rafer had only to 
jog around in anything bet- 
ter than the minimal time 
of 5:50 to pad his record. 
He did 5:09.9 to pick up a 
respectable 202 points. 

It is hard to imagine an 
event that can chew a man 
up physically as much as the 
decathlon. Most of the en- 
trants spent equal amounts 
of time on the training ta- 
ble, under the heat ma- 
chines or in exhausted sleep. 
"The second day is the 
worst because it’s the sec- 
ond day,” said Rafer. “You 
are too tired to walk, yet 
you got to run.” 

Toward the end of that 
tiring second day Rafer’s 
elation at his new record 
was tinged with suspense. 
His friend, Yang, with 
whom he works out at 
UCLA between meets, was 
only a few hundred points 
behind Johnson when he 
took his mark for the 1,500. 
Yang had run the event 
previously in better than 
4 :35 — as he would have had 
to do to defeat Rafer— but never in a 
decathlon. Indeed, it is questionable 
whether Herb Elliott could better 
five minutes after spending two days 
running dashes and hurdles, jump- 
ing, vaulting, throwing weights. Still, 
Rafer was worried and turned aside 
the reassurances of his friends. Yet 
when Yang tied up on the first quar- 
ter and almost fell, Rafer, forgetting 
his record, ran to his side. He virtually 
trotted the rest of the race, exhorting 
Yang to keep going. 

It will be a long time before track 
fans— or the fans of any sport— can 
reasonably expect to see another ath- 
lete of the magnificence, in every 
way, of Rafer Johnson. end 
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The difference between Schweppervescence 
and plain old fizz 


M ake this simple test. Pour Schweppe.s Tonic into 
a glass containiiig your favorite gin, or vodka, 
or rum. Now, sip slo-wly. 

Feel the way Schweppes little bubbles burst upon 
your tongue, bringing out the true flavor of your 
drink. And notice how long Schweppes bubbles laM. 
Fong after ordinary tonics have gone flat— long after 
ordinary fizz poops out — Schweppes little bubbles 


are still going strong. Schweppervescence lasts your 
whoU drink throxujh! 

Only Schweppes has Schwe])pervesccn(;e— and only 
Schweppes has the inimitable flavor that comes from 
imported English ingredients. Curiously refreshing! 

Of course, Schweppes costs a little more than ordi- 
nary tonics. But as Commander Whitehead will tell 
you, the real stuff always does! 
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CALIFORNIA CONDOR FLEXES WINGS FOR TAKE-OFF FROM PERCH NEAR ITS NEST 


CONDORS 

ON 

THE RISE 


A most-specialized glider is 
soaring again after hovering 
near the brink of extinction 


by GILBERT CANT 


W HEN the motorcade started 
north from Fillmore one Sunday 
morning in May the southern-expo- 
sure California coast and the moun- 
tain ranges behind it were enjoying 
brilliantly usual weather; tempera- 
ture moderate but climbing with the 
sun, humidity low, visibility unlim- 
ited. Paced by a U.S. Forest Service 
truck, 23 sedans and station wagons 
swung oflf the pavement after a cou- 
ple of miles and onto a hairpin moun- 
tain road. This was the Squaw Flat 
road, which leads into the heart of 
the Sespe Wildlife Area in Los Padres 
National Forest. 

The cars carried an assortment of 
men and women of all ages and an 
almost equal weight and variety of 
high-grade optical equipment. It took 
them an hour of second- and low- 
gear work to reach a broad parking 
space called Bucksnort Lookout, at 
about 3,700 feet. 

Here the human cargo leaped out 
and went to work feverishly with the 
optical supercargo. Tripods were set 
up to carry Balscopes and both still 
and movie cameras with menacing 
telephoto lenses. One man had a Bal- 
scope mounted on a rifle stock. Every 


last jack of them had binoculars. A 
Forest Service man pointed out the 
objective: a grassy shoulder about 
4,700 feet high, just below the head 
of Whiteacre Peak (5,079 feet). At 
this spot, field men for the Forest 
Service and the California Fish and 
Game Commission had spotted the 
carcasses of two mule deer. 

The question was, had they spotted 
them, too? And if so, would they 
spend some time in the area, so that 
they could be identified and studied 
and photographed? 

As the Balscopes were trained and 
focused, a cry went up; “There are 
two of them there!" “Where? Cir- 
cling?" “No, on the rocks just below 
the crest — in the grassy area — a bit 
right of center.” 

The entire 75-man expedition 
trained its battery of binoculars and 
scopes on the spot indicated, as though 
to lay down a withering barrage. But 
the only sounds that followed were 
well-modulated grunts and murmurs 
of satisfaction. Soon they appeared in 
greater numbers, arriving over the 
ridge in twos and threes. Success! 

What was the objective of this 
elaborate safari? What were Iheyl 


They were California condors. And 
the men and w’omen who had risen at 
dawn in Los Angeles and journeyed 
out to observe them were members 
and guests of the Cooper Ornitholog- 
ical Society. The morning’s efforts 
brought them great satisfaction. For 
the condor, one of America’s most 
majestic birds, had seemed for more 
than half a century to be gliding in- 
exorably downhill to join the great 
auk and the passenger pigeon in ig- 
nominious extinction. 

Now, as more of the great birds 
soared over Whiteacre ridge, it looked 
as though the species had hit an up- 
draft. No exact figures are available, 
and among the observers at Buck- 
snort Lookout there were some snorts 
of apprehension and grumbles of pes- 
simism. But most veterans of the fight 
to save the condor believe the birds 
have increased from a low of scarcely 
more than 50 in the late 1940s to at 
least 70, and perhaps more, today. 
On the Cooper field trip, more condor 
lovers (including some of the world’s 
most distinguished ornithologists and 
conservationists) saw more condors 
than at any time in this century. 

In preconservation days such a 
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report would probably have been met 
with a cynical “So what?” Forjudged 
by ordinary standards, the California 
condor is no beauty when feeding or 
at rest. Most of its plumage is a fune- 
real black, and the white bar showing 
through its wing is as cheery as the 
carnation in an undertaker’s lapel. 
The condor’s head is brightly colored 
in orange and red, but that is because 
the skin is featherless and naked. 
Finally, the condor is a vulture. It 
li ves on carrion, and it is wisest not to 
ask about details of its table manners. 

But the California condor is never- 
theless a thing of beauty, and it can- 
not be judged by any ordinary stand- 
ard. It has the greatest wing span of 
any North American bird (though it 
is not the biggest in the sense of being 
the tallest or the heaviest). It is the 
most specialized and perhaps the 
most nearly perfect gliding machine 
that nature has produced for operat- 
ing over land. Its effortless soaring 
and incredibly long glides are the en- 
vy of aeronauts and inspiring to any- 
one lucky enough to observe them. 

Granted that the condor cannot 
stand superficial comparison with the 
well-publicized whooping crane with 
its graceful, ballerina body of virgin- 
al white, it is still entitled to a per- 
manent place among American wild- 
life. Preserving it has been as tricky a 
problem as conservationists have ever 
met. Keeping its numbers on the up- 
grade, or even stationary, will de- 
mand eternal vigilance as well as con- 
siderable energy and self-restraint by 
conservationists. 


The condor qualifies as a nature 
monument under an inter-American 
treaty for the protection of wildlife. 
It has earned the name as well as 
the protection, for it is one of the 
most ancient of birds. It is close kin 
to the Teratornis (monster bird), 
known only from fossil remains in the 
Rancho La Brea tar pits in Los An- 
geles — perhaps the biggest bird that 
ever flew. In those same tar pits are 
the remains, laid down 20,000 to 
100,000 years ago, of condors almost 
identical with the few that survive 
today. The great birds ranged at 
least from the Columbia River into 
Baja California, and eastward to Tex- 
as. But with the speed of a melting 
glacier the climate changed, and the 
condors’ range shrank. With Califor- 
nia’s population boom ranches were 
turned into grain fields and fruit or- 
chards. And when oil was found in 
the mountains near the condors’ last 
nesting retreats, the birds appeared 
to be doomed. 

The trouble with the California 
condor (Gymnogups californianus) is 
that the bird is as unadaptable as it 
is specialized. Nature evolved it as a 
glider with a high wing-loading. It is 
virtually unable to take off in flat 
air or from flat ground. The Andean 
condor iVullur gryphus) sails effort- 
lessly above flatlands and over the 
ocean to offshore islands. The Cali- 
fornia condor is not so versatile. It 
seldom ventures out over the flat- 
lands four or five miles from its fa- 
vored Coast Range and has never 
covlinued 
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made it to the Channel Islands, only 
30 miles from Santa Barbara. 

By comparison with the early- 
rising worm-eating robin, the condor 
is a sluggard. Of every 24 hours, it 
spends 15 to 18 sleeping or preening 
and sunning itself. It is the latest 
riser known. Though the sun may be 
up at 5 a.m. in summertime, the con- 
dors roosting on sandstone cliffs or in 
dead big-cone spruces sit around for 
hours. They stretch wearily and 
sometimes shake themselves, dog 
fashion, to rid their plumage of fog 



SMOOTH-GLIDING condoT swoops in for 
landing with wings raised and gear down. 


droplets. Then they preen, intermi- 
nably, with the vanity of a prima 
donna preparing for a date with a 
duke. They stretch their great wings 
to dry and hold the pose for minutes 
on end. Eventually, if the ascending 
sun has warmed the pale ground 
enough to start an upcanyon wind, 
they test its strength by opening 
their wings and leaning forward 
against it. Only when it satisfies their 
keen sense of aerodynamics do they 
launch themselves with a mighty 
leap forward. Then with a few mus- 
cular flaps which may be heard half 
a mile away they get into climbing 
attitude. 

They soar— perfectly, magnifi- 
cently and effortlessly. The rush of 
air through their "fingers” (the sep- 
arated ends of the primary flight 

conlinudd 
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new color booklet, "Fishing and 
Hunting in Manitoba” will give 
you detailed information about 
this sportsman’s paradise. May 
we send you a copy? 


Manitoba! 
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COyOOKS cotiliraied 

feathers) may be audible 100 yards 
away. After rising on a thermal cur- 
rent the condor glides to a foraging 
area. In rising air he can maintain 
altitude while traveling at 40 mph 
or better, and a single glide may 
carry him eight or 10 miles. Then 
he is ready for brunch. One meal a 
day, averaging about two pounds 
of meat, suffices. By mid-afternoon 
the condor is on his way back to a 
roosting area (near his nest, if he is 
raising a family), there to drink, to 
bathe, to preen, to sleep. 

For all the bird’s monumental 


• HOUISTeR 


I Carrizo I’lain.s area: from Rte. 33 
at Coalinga, take Rte. 198 west for 

II miles, then turn south along ridge 
toward Parkfield. 2 Cholame Flats 
area; farm roads around junction of 
Rtes. 466 and 41 at Cholame. 3 Cu- 
yama Peak-Sospe canyon area: from 
Rte. . 399 , between Ojai and the Santa 
Barbara county line. A good way 
station is NordhofT Peak {4,477 ft. i; 
entrance road six miles north of Ojai 
on Rte. 399. 4 Sespe Wildlife Area: 
from Squaw Flat Road (only road in 
the area that is graded and open to 
the public all year, even in fire sea- 


conspicuousness, surprisingly little 
was known about the condor until 
1953. At that time the National 
Audubon Society published a re- 
search monograph by Carl B. Ko- 
ford, who had trained as both a 
forester and ornithologist. 

The condor, Koford found, needs 
to be able to find food of its own 
choosing, in its own way, and in a 
sharply defined habitat: on the up- 
per slopes of the ridges over which 
it can soar. (Carcasses in the brushy 
bottoms of canyons are often ig- 
nored.) It needs a large area to for- 
age over. It needs roosting places, 
preferably in big dead trees but 


TEN OB MOBE 
CONOOfiS 


sonK Drive north approx. 14 
milas from Fillmore, beyond Squaw 
Flat to Bucksnort Lookout, a large 
parking area on the left; or to Cow 
Springs (at the end of the road). 5 
Piru canyon around Whitaker Peak 
(4,147 ft.), from Rte. 99, between 
CasLaic and Gorman. 6 Wheeler 
Ridge area: from junction of Rtes. 
99 and 166, and east of 99 toward 
Arvin. 7 Sequoia National Forest: 
Breckenridge Mt. (7,579 ft.), acces- 
sible June-November. (Eleven im- 
mature condors in one flock sight- 
ed here last month by fire guards.) 


sometimes on the rocky projections 
of cliffs, where it can spend its long 
sedentary hours undisturbed. It 
needs water holes, high up for easy 
take-off. Obviously, it needs abso- 
lute protection against trappers, 
gunners and egg collectors. But most 
striking is its demand for privacy, 
especially around the nest. 

Many birds are so determined to 
feed their young that they will re- 
turn to the nest even under highly 
disturbed conditions. Not the con- 
dor. Photographers have sometimes 
disturbed condors by their mere 
presence, so that the birds left their 
young unfed. Condors will also de- 
sert a favored roosting area, or the 
site of an obviously desirable car- 
cass, if a man walks or drives within 
half a mile. 

Even with the rising count of con- 
dors there is no margin of safety. Up 
to one third of the total population 
are always immatures— the bird does 
not breed until 5 or 6 years old. That 
would leave, at most, 40 adults, or 
20 pairs. Because the single chick 
remains helpless in the nest for five 
months and cannot fly well enough 
to forage fully for itself until it is 
at least a year old, the adults breed 
only every other year. 

Although most experts put today’s 
condor population at around the 70 
mark, one, perhaps the best informed, 
thinks that it may be as high as 90, 
but he is not willing to have his 
name linked with that estimate. In 
any case, the number is still peril- 
ously low, with no easy solution 
apparent to increase it. 

One suggestion that has torn con- 
dor lovers into two irreconcilable 
camps is to try raising the birds in 
captivity. This proposal came from 
Mrs. Belle Benchley, then the go- 
getting director of the San Diego 
Zoo, on the strength of her .success 
in raising Andean condors behind 
bars. Over the bitter opposition of 
the Audubon Society, which was 
paying a warden to protect the 
birds, she got a permit to trap two 
condors, and sent Lewis Walker into 
the forest to bag them. Fortunately, 
he failed. The idea was bad to begin 
with. In condors the sexes are indis- 
tinguishable, so there was less than 
a 50% chance that any two birds 
trapped would be male and female 
and suitable for pairing. In any case, 
nature lovers are not interested in 
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seeing a rare and threatened species 
like the condor in zoos (there are 
none there now). They want to see 
them in the raw and believe that 
only in the wild can they survive 
as a species. 

That is where the birds’ best friends 
may become their worst enemies. To 
marshal public support for the her- 
culean efforts needed to protect the 
condor, conservation authorities real- 
ize that nature lovers must be given 
a chance to appreciate and admire 
them. (In this spirit they cooperated 
in giving directions to the most ad- 
vantageous lookout points, shown on 
the map.) But they insist on keeping 
birders and photographers far away 
from nesting and roosting areas, and 
they try to keep them at least half a 
mile from feeding birds. The Cooper 
Society’s condor watch was set up 
along these lines. 

Kenneth E. Stager, curator of birds 
at the Los Angeles County Museum, 
as field-trip chairman for the society, 
arranged the watch in cooperation 
with the Forest Service and the Fish 
and Game Commission. It was a com- 
plex but rewarding job. The condors’ 
heartland is like a nest of boxes. Out- 
ermost is the Los Padres National 
Forest, 82 by 32 miles. Within this is 
the Sespe Wildlife Area, 13 by six 
miles — no hunting or trapping al- 
lowed. Inside this, in turn, is an ir- 
regular area of 16 square miles, desig- 
nated the condor preserve, into which 
surface entry is prohibited except by 
special permit, which the Forest Serv- 
ice rarely grants. The preserve in- 
cludes the Hole in the Wall and most 
of the other sites where condors have 
tried to nest in recent years. 

From Fillmore the Squaw Flat road 
runs north through the Wildlife Area 
to Cow Springs, roughly paralleling 
the western boundary of the inner 
sanctum. The Cooper group at Buck- 
snort saw the first two condors warily 
reconnoitering the feed, then, as oth- 
ers joined them, settling down to a 
late breakfast. Most of the birds 
stayed around their feeding ground, 
three-quarters of a mile from the 
watchers. But four, in a tight forma- 
tion, led by an adult with a bright 
orange head and the purest of white 
wing linings (they are patchy or 
dusky in immatures) became inquisi- 
tive and sailed directly over the look- 
out at about 2,000 feet. “They’re peo- 


ple-watching,” somebody said. The 
day’s high count was 22 condor.s in 
the air at once— magnificent, impres- 
sive and encouraging. 

Over lunch (interrupted by a cry 
of “Condors coming closer from the 
south!”), learned men and women 
from at least five nations and two 
dozen universities debated the con- 
dor’s chance of survival. Pessimists 
argued that with the city limits 25 
miles away, “Los Angeles is spread- 
ing this way and crowding us al- 
ready,” The consensus, though filled 
with the conservationist’s typical 
alarm reaction, was a bit more hope- 
ful. One reason is that the ranchers, 
although they still prefer not to leave 
cattle carcasses lying around as they 
once did, have become the condor’s 
good friends. They are extremely 
jealous about trespass, so they auto- 
matically create condor sanctuaries. 
And while the birds nest mainly with- 
in the preserve, they do most of their 
foraging beyond its borders, up to 30 
or 40 miles away in a day, so this 
extended range is important. 

The Forest Service, armed with a 
1951 executive order shutting off fur- 
ther penetration of the 16-square-mile 
preserve by oil prospectors (unless 
they start drilling outside and bore 
diagonally), has stood firm against 
encroachment. It selects a condor pa- 
trolman, with the Audubon Society 
paying half his yearly salary, to guard 
against surface entry. Patrolman Jack 
W. Gaines, appointed a year ago, re- 
cently packed into the preserve on 
horseback. The trip took clays, be- 
cause so much brush had to be cut. 
But Gaines saw five occupied nests, 
two with young and three where 
adults appeared to be incubating. 

Everylhing counts 

The bad old days when some spe- 
cies of birds and beasts were con- 
demned to extermination as “ver- 
min,” or slighted as of “no economic 
value,” are gone. More and more of- 
ten the old saying about pregnancy is 
being applied to ecology: “You can’t 
be for conservation just a little bit.” 
Man is not yet wise enough to pick 
and choose what is worth conserving. 
If he is to serve and conserve himself, 
he had best conserve something of 
everything else, including the vul- 
tures with which nature anticipated 
the Department of Sanitation. And 
the most splendid of vultures is the 
California condor. end 
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makes it the easiest drink in any group. Like 
good friends, it too “mixes” weU. 

(And if you like a Ught, dry martini . . . 
mix it with Relska.) 

That’s because it’s made by distilling. 
First a cloud-like vapor, then condensed to 
crystal-clear, straight vodka. 



Ask for it by the oldest name in Vodka {1721 A. D.) 
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BEAUTY 
ON THE BARS 


Luscious Ernie Russell, Canada’s champion gymnast, should 
be the prettiest athlete in Rome this summer 


by JOE DAVID BROWN 

T he Greeks, who had the right 
word for everything, had no trou- 
ble at all in finding a name for those 
places where competitors in public 
games were trained. Since all athletes 
practiced and competed entirely un- 
clothed in those heroic days, the 
Greeks called their training quar- 
ters gymnasiums, taken from a word 
which meant, simply, naked. Perhaps 
this is one reason why over the cen- 
turies gymnastics has been a sport in 
which the human body is just as 
much admired for the way it looks as 
for the way it performs. It also ex- 
plains why the pert and pocket-sized 
Aphrodite on the opposite page is 
considered in gymnastic circles to be 
one of the finest women athletes in 
the world. 

Her name is Ernestine Jean Rus- 
sell; she is 22 years old, exactly five 
feet tall, and her 110 pounds are be- 
comingly distributed over a marvel- 
ously supple body— dimensions 35- 
24-34. The record proves that she is 
the best woman gymnast in North 
America, and it may well be that she 
is the prettiest woman athlete in com- 
petition anywhere. 

A Canadian by birth but an Amer- 
ican bride for the last seven months, 
Ernie Russell is a senior in physical 
education at Michigan State Univer- 
sity. Last week between summer 
classes she was spending five to six 
hours a day in MSU’s cavernous and 
deserted field house gym, perfecting 
her routines for the Canadian Olym- 
pic tryouts, which take place soon. 


Actually, Ernie's ticket to Rome was 
as good as bought. There are few 
gymnastics prizes she has missed once 
she set out after them. In the nine 
years since she entered competition 
as an 85-pound high school freshman, 
she has flipped, balanced and tum- 
bled her way to 106 regional, state 
and national championships. She has 
won the Canadian women’s cham- 
pionship six times in a row. She won 
the U.S. title three times and was an 
odds-on favorite to win it again this 
year before she stepped out of the 
competition because it was also a try- 
out for the Olympics. 

A thre«-year record 

Canada— at least, all of Canada 
that reads the newspapers— and Er- 
nie have had a lo%’e affair for years 
now. She was chosen Canadian ama- 
teur woman athlete of the year three 
years in a row, a record equaled only 
by Figure Skater Barbara Ann Scott. 
Ernie’s picture appears in Canadian 
newspapers as regularly as a movie 
starlet’s. 

It was largely because of Ernie’s 
spectacular routines that Canada de- 
cided to send a gymnastics team to 
Melbourne at all. It had not taken 
part in Olympic gy'mnastics since 
1912. In fact, Ernie has sparked a 
revived interest in gymnastics all 
over the country. Some people con- 
tend that it was because of the pub- 
licity he got while directing her ca- 
reer that Ernie’s old coach, Bernard 
Newman, a high school teacher, was 


elected to the Windsor council and, 
eventually, to the legislature. 

In 1958, when Ernie was the only 
woman among 88 gymnasts invited 
to Moscow to participate in Russia’s 
World Gymnastics Championships, 
there was an angry spate of headlines 
in Canadian newspapers over reports 
that she had been bundled out of 
Moscow as soon as the contest was 
over, without even being given a 
tourist’s privilege of looking around. 
The headlines grew blacker daily, and 
there was even talk of an official pro- 
test being lodged, when Ernie arrived 
home, exhausted and somew'hat un- 
derweight, and put the story straight. 
She had not been booted out of Mos- 
cow; in fact, she had been treated 
warmly and hospitably by both her 
Russian competitors and Russian au- 
diences. The mix-up apparently oc- 
curred because her coach , Bernie N ew-, 
man, had complained about Russian, 
food and about the fact that Russian 
officials would not let him stop off in 
the Ukraine on his way out of the 
country. 

Ernie likes the Russians as compet- 
itors, but more than anything else 
she is grateful to them for showing 
her a gymnastics style she never 
knew existed until she saw them 
make a sweep at Melbourne. “They 
are far superior to any gymnasts in 
the Western countries,” she says. 
“Our big trouble is that our gymnas- 
tics routines have always been based 
on men’s routines. The Russians have 
an entirely new technique, and it’s 
breathtaking and beautiful. Instead 
of taking a position and holding it, 
they are in constant motion all the 

conlimtsd 

PRACTiciNc ROUTINES in Michigan 
State gym, Ernie shows near-perfect form. 
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ERNIE MAINTAINS A DIFFICULT ONE-ARM BALANCE WITHOUT REVEALING STRAIN 


UEAVTY OS THE li.-iRS continued 

time. They take one position and 
slide into another and another. It’s 
closer to ballet than anything I can 
think of. Their extensions— the 
movements of arms and legs — are 
straight out of ballet. Where girls in 
the West raise their legs only up to 
here . . . they go way up to there. 
Until we reached Melbourne we 
weren’t even aware that they did 
their routines to music. It makes all 
the difference in the world. The Rus- 
sians try for grace, not just acrobat- 
ics. And don’t let anyone tell you 
Russian women are chunky and 


muscular. Why, most of their gym- 
nasts look like ballerinas, tall and 
slim and graceful.” 

Since Melbourne and again since 
Moscow, Ernie has altered her style 
and routines, but she does not think 
she will ever catch up to the Russians. 
After she graduates from MSU this 
year, however, she plans to teach 
physical education at Everett High 
School in Lansing, and she is grimly 
determined to have the best girls’ 
gymnastics team in the U.S. ‘‘Boy oh 
boy! The things I’ve got to teach,” 
she says. ”1 may not ever be able to 
catch up, but at least I have some- 
thing to pass on. Why, nearly every- 


where you look gymnastics is being 
taught incorrectly. I'm always seeing 
little girls with more nerve than a sore 
tooth doing something like, say, a 
back flip with a full twist. They think 
because it’s difficult they’ll impress 
judges. That’s because they haven’t 
seen the Russians and don’t know 
any better.” 

Russian routines are better 

Although he groused publicly at 
Melbourne when he first saw the Rus- 
sian girls in action (‘‘All you need is 
a few little ballet steps and you get 
high points”). Coach Newman now 
agrees with Ernie that the Russian 
system is better. He has changed his 
stylo of teaching, and since he and 
Ernie probably have more effect on 
gymnastics than any other two peo- 
ple in North America, most U.S. and 
Canadian coaches will fall in line. 
Newman also admits that he and Er- 
nie together probably fixed the pres- 
ent U.S. style. ‘‘When I started coach- 
ing I knew nothing about women’s 
gymnastics,” he says, ‘‘so I just 
taught them the same as men. In the 
men’s routines you use a lot of mus- 
cle. There are spots where they hold a 
position for one or two seconds. I 
taught the girls to do this. Then in 
May 19.55 Ernestine won the U.S. na- 
tional championships at Rochester, 
the first time any competitor ever 
won 10 firsts in the 10 events. This 
sweep caused the best American 
coaches to follow her style. After all, 
if a girl from a backwoods country 
like Canada can come down and win 
every event, she must be doing it the 
right way. Now, a lot of American 
girls who copied her style after that 
meet are changing to Ernie’s new 
style. Sure, we changed a lot of things 
after we found out for the first time 
how they do it in Europe.” 

Although Newman no longer 
coaches Ernie full time and they fre- 
quently dispute each other in print, 
they are still close and affectionate 
friends. It would be difficult to say 
whose gymnastics career has benefit- 
ed more from their long association. 
It began back in 1952 when Ernie 
began tagging along with neighbor- 
hood kids down to a vacant lot near 
her home in Windsor where Newman 
had set up some bars and a trampo- 
line for the Windsor Gymnastics 
Club, which he coached in his spare 
time. ‘T watched for a few after- 
conlimted 
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LONG, COOLSMIRNOFF^DRINKS FOR LONG, HOT SUMMER DAYS! 
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Until someone invents a Collins machine, 
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too sweet or too sour. 

lofty years from now — who knows? d lierc may be an .Automatic 
Collins. Meanw'hile, wx’ll enjoy 7-L'p and gin. We hope_>’ 0 /< will, too. 
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BEAUTY OS THE BARS continued 

noons,” Ernie recalls, ‘‘and then I 
asked Bernie if I could jump on the 
trampoline. He said I could, so I took 
oCf my shoes and got on it. They darn 
near couldn’t get me off after that.” 

Actually, Ernie already had more 
than enthusiasm. Her mother, Rene, 
who had a brief career as a profes- 
sional dancer, runs a dancing school 
in downtown Windsor, and Ernie had 
been taking ballet and acrobatic 
dancing since she was 4. Her father, 
Donald, a foreman at the local Ford 
plant, had been something of an ath- 
lete when he was a youth in Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, and he had taught 
Ernie a few acrobatic tricks, such as 
cartwheels and handstands. In no 
time at all, Newman recognized her 
natural aptitude for gymnastics and 
took her in hand. 

Unlike some youngsters, Ernie 
didn’t mind practicing, and to this 
day she finds gymnastics sheer fun. 
‘‘It’s all I ever wanted to do,” she 
says. “I’ve really had a ball.” 

It was in June 1952 that Ernie first 
stepped on a trampoline. In just over 
two years she was Canadian cham- 
pion, had won more tKan sO firsts in 
gymnastics contests from Chicago to 
New York and had been twice named 
Canada’s outstanding woman athlete 
of the year. 

An offer from Michigan 

When she graduated from Wind- 
sor’s Kennedy Collegiate high school 
in 1954 with a B average, Ernie was 
inundated with scholarship offers. 
One of these, for tuition only and 
subject to her passing a proficiency 
test, was from Michigan State. Ernie 
took it because she knew that MSU’s 
gymnastics coach, George Szypula, 
was one of the finest. She also was 
aware that the school had one of the 
most elaborate athletic plants in the 
nation. Unfortunately, things never 
quite worked out as she had planned. 
For one thing, working with Szypula 
full time also meant working at 
men’s gymnastics with the men’s 
team. But Ernie has received some 
special coaching from Szypula, she 
has full use of half a dozen splendidly 
equipped gyms and her gymnastics 
exhibitions have made her a campus 
queen. 

She also met her husband, John 
Carter, at MSU, where he was a star 
baseball player. They were married 


last December, after his graduation, 
and he is now an assistant ticket man- 
ager in State’s athletic department. 
They live in a small efficiency apart- 
ment in faculty quarters on the East 
Lansing campus. 

Twice within the last three years 
Ernie has had overtures from movie 
scouts, but so far nothing has come 
of them. She has no particular objec- 
tion to turning professional when she 
graduates and takes up teaching but, 
as she points out, there is really not 
much scope for a gymnast in show 
business. “When peoplethink of gym- 
nasts,” she says, “they think of those 


muscled ladies in the circus. There’s 
always acrobatic dancing, of course, 
but I don’t think I would be inter- 
ested in that.” 

Bernie Newman has no doubts at 
all about Ernie’s future. “Gymnasts 
are a hardy breed,” he says. “They go 
on until they are past 40. She could 
have a family and, if she keeps her 
figure, come back to the sport in later 
years. One woman in the last Olym- 
pics was over 40 and she won points. 
Like show business, this gets in your 
blood. You hate to give up the roar of 
the crowd and the feeling of being the 
center of attraction.” end 
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The beachcombing Frenches 
find pleasure and profit 
roaming a Texas sand bar 


by HUSTON HORN 



T he longest stretch of undevel- 
oped seashore in the U.S., little 
known outside its own neighborhood, 
is a noodle-narrow 117-mile sand bar 
called Padre Island. Sixty thousand 
acres of subtropical semiwildemess, 
the island lies a rough five miles off 
the Gulf Coast of Texas and extends 
from Corpus Christi in the north to 
Brownsville in the south. It was once 
the year-round playground of the 
Karankaw’an Indians. They were can- 
nibals. Today, tastes on Padre Island 
run more to shrimp salad and Lone 
Star beer; but otherwise, except for 
the small civilized outposts at either 
end, the island is much as it has al- 
ways been, primitive, desolate and 
hot as a branding iron. 

There are some, of course, who like 
it this way just fine, including jack 
rabbits, curlews, sand crabs, rattle- 
snakes and one independent young 
Texan named Eugene Lee French. 
Gene French says this; ‘‘One man can 
walk all the way down that beach and 
maybe not see anything. I can walk 
down it and see nickels, dimes and 
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dollars all over the place.” Gene 
French is a beachcomber. 

As French will tell you, Padre Is- 
land, because of its relative isolation 
and because of its long reach down 
the western rim of the Gulf of Mexi- 
co, offers a man some of the best 
beachcombings in the whole U.S. It 
is so rich in such seaside staples as 
shells, bottles and driftwood that 
French, after only 18 months on the 
job, has built up a business worth $20,- 
000. And he sees even brighter pros- 
pects for the future because ocean 
currents and trade winds will doubt- 
less continue to supply his wants, and 
people, especially touring people who 
come to the area, will continue to in- 
dulge their weakness for almost any- 
thing that has been picked up off a 
beach. 

To encourage and develop this 
touristweakness, Frenchhas naturally 
gone to some trouble, fiiemch the 

BEACHCOMBER, YOUR HOST says a 
sign in front of his shop on the Corpus 
Christi end of Padre Island. And 
weathered driftwood planks and mel- 
ancholy fish nets contribute to an 
intoxicating illusion of adventure 
and mystery. Once inside, the cus- 
tomer succumbs to the spell, it 
would seem, for French demands, and 
usually gets, such adventurous prices 
as these; $5 for a nice fat whelk shell, 
5c for an ordinary, everyday scallop 
shell; $9 for a polished piece of ebony 
driftwood washed up from the far- 
away Amazon; 25c for a cork float 
lost from a shrimp boat net; $25 for 
a l',}-inch, “perfect specimen” of a 
Mitchell’s Wentletrap shell; $15 for 
an old bottle scuffed by the sand and 
blackened by time: and 35c for a 
pound of assorted little shells, just 
the thing for the aquarium back home 
and available to French by the ton 
on a patch of Padre Island known 
locally as Little Shell beach. 

coiilimted 



ONE-DAY HARVEST Is surveyed by French. Clockwise from lower left are driftwood 
scraps, Guinness beer bottle.s, whelk shells, a life raft, sea-cock plug.s, coconuts 
and shrimp net floats. Map below locates Padre Island off the Texas Gulf Coast. 
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Yet, expedient and profitable as 
the practice is, running the shop is 
a burden somewhat alien to the na- 
ture of Gene French. “Ever since I 
was a little boy living in Corpus 
Christi,” he says, “I’ve had a thing 
about this island. It was only a cou- 
ple of years ago, though, that I real- 
ized I could spend a lot of time out 
here and still earn a living. Now that 
I know it's possible, I guess I’ve be- 
come a little spoiled. I'm just wait- 
ing for the day I can afford to pay 
somebody to run the shop for me so 
I can spend all my time on the 
beach.” His feeling for Padre Island 
is shared by his wife, Evelyn, who 
says; “Without our trips down the 
beach, work in the shop would be 
plain, mean drudgery. When we’re 
out beachcombing, that’s our re- 
ward. We’re on vacation.” 

On that fortunate basis, Gene, 
Evelyn and their two children, Ken- 
neth, 7, and Carol Anne, 9, take 12 
vacations each year (Padre Island 
merely simmers down in the winter). 


And the two-day expedition each 
month, about 180 miles round trip, 
is surrounded with the excitement of 
a holiday outing. 

To get where the pickings are best, 
French drives an old army command 
car, a sort of outsize jeep, left over 
from World War II. It is painted 
a furious orange color and may well 
be visible in Mexico. His latest trip, 
a few weeks ago, began shortly after 
sunup. With his children perched on 
the groceries in the back and his wife 
on the running board, French shifted 
into four-wheel drive and the com- 
mand car scratched off in the sand. 

Beachcombers at work 

A beachcomber, to be successful, 
must be selective. He does not want 
ererythmg that litters the beach; he 
would not have room for it anyway. 
The four Frenches at work, there- 
fore, function like four radar scan- 
ning antennas. Their eyes sweep over 
the beach in widening circles as the 
command car bears them along at a 
jiggling 15 miles per hour, and they 
shout out when a likely object comes 
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into range. “Sea bean, sea bean!” 
cried Mrs. French, startlingly, after 
the first five minutes. Sure enough, 
25 yards off to the right, lay a sea 
bean and, as French lifted his foot 
from the accelerator, the command 
car mushed to a stop in the puffy 
sand. A sea bean is a kind of seed 
the size of a half dollar and it closely 
resembles a burned butter bean. It 
is worth 10c on the beachcombing 
market any day of the week. Hardly 
a remarkable discovery for a trip 
that had already cost French $50 in 
gasoline and groceries, but a discov- 
ery all the same. Happily, the sea 
bean lay close beside a beer bottle 
barely visible in a drift. No ordinary 
beer bottle, this was one of 150,000 
dumped into the Atlantic early last 
year by Ireland’s Guinness Brewery 
as a promotion stunt. Sealed and 
bearing a note inside, it is worth a 
small ashtray to anyone troubling to 
write the brewery. It is worth, on the 
other hand, $1 to French, who has 
found more than 300 on the beach 
and has sold them for that. “I guess 
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everybody has a little of the beach- 
comber in him,” says French. “Own- 
ing a bottle with a note in it makes 
him feel authentic.” 

For the first 35 miles, the car de- 
scribed a zigzag course over the beach, 
and by 10 a.m. the Frenches had 
gathered in a harvest of Guinness 
bottles, wooden plugs from the sea 
cocks of shrimp boats (a shrimp-boat 
plug, the size of a coffee can, is fine 
as a lamp base, candlestick stand or 
doorstop and fetches 75c back at the 
shop), coconuts, a mahogany stump 
worth $50, cork and plastic net 
floats, whelk shells, sand dollars and 
wine bottles. Bottles abound on 
Padre Island and, says F'rench, they 
are irresistible to his customers. 
“Any wine or rum bottle so long as 
it’s green and sandy is worth a dol- 
lar. I find it hard to pass them up.” 

But commonplace green bottles, 
dollar or no, were not what French 
wanted most. The real money is in 
antique, or almost antique, bottles (a 
tourist .sees vision.s of Blackboard and 
the boys chucking them into the 
Spanish Main after a hanging party I, 
and the few old bottles on Padre are 
to be found off the beach and behind 
the dunes that migrate along the is- 
land’s spine. “The old bottles are 
nearly all buried,” says French, “and 
to find them we have to keep going 
back to the same places to see if the 
wind has uncovered any.” According- 
ly, French turned the command car 
into the dunes (he has permission 
from a cattle ranch holding title to 
the dune land to do so), and every- 
body piled out and walked. Last year 
Evelyn French found a Belgian hand- 
pressed bottle, estimated by a glass 
expert to be 150 years old, and 
French has turned down an offer of 
$150 for it. This particular venture 
was less rewarding, although one bot- 
tle found by Kenneth now bears a 
$20 price tag. 

Alternately nosing into the dunes 
and following a meandering course on 
the open beach, French had by sun- 
down accumulated more than $175 
worth of plunder, not counting an 
anchor found beside the beached, 
burned-out hull of a shrimp boat. 
Wrecked shrimpers are rare enough, 
but anchors are rarer still. That being 
so, Evelyn announced with some fi- 
nality that it would not be for sale; 
it would serve instead, she said, tc 
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further the shop’s seafaring atmos- 
phere. (The $175 figure does not in- 
clude, either, the possible value of 
a glass stopper picked up by Carol 
Anne. To all appearances, it had fall- 
en out of the neck of an old Lea & 
Perrins Worcestershire Sauce bottle. 

Camp that night was pitched some 
70 miles from Corpus Christ! in a 
driftwood-plank shack French built 
for such occasions on an earlier trip. 
(A supporting column of the shack 
bears the name, in Japanese ideo- 
graphs, of Sugi Masasumi, the signifi- 
cance of which remains cloaked in 
Oriental mystery. ) The next morn- 
ing, after a breakfast of eggs, scram- 
bled because nine of the dozen 
brought along were broken en route, 
the Frenches pushed off to the south 
again, using the same exploratory 
patterns as before, until they reached 
the Port Mansfield channel, a man- 
made boat canal that cuts across the 
lower fourth of Padre Island. Here, 
beside concrete jetties marking the 
channel’s mouth, French and his fam- 
ily waded into the Gulf to gather 
tiny, convoluted shark-eye shells in- 
habited by hermit crabs. Worth a 
dime apiece, they were clinging to 
the jetties by the thousands. 

A ma|or discovery 

The return trip, begun after noon 
of the second day, was uneventful 
except for two occurrences. One, mi- 
nor in French’s view, was running 
out of gas 40 miles from home — a 
passing jeep with extra gas solved 
that problem. The other, major in 
French’s view, was FA'elyn’s discov- 
ery of a glass-ball lishing-net float. 
The fioat, said French with some ex- 
citement, had made its way to Padre 
Island from Japan, you could believe 
it or not. An oceanographer said lat- 
er it was hard to believe, noting 
that the float’s almost necessary trip 
through the stormy Strait of Magel- 
lan would have been its undoing. An- 
other man said it was easy to believe, 
considering he had seen such glass 
floats used in West Indies bars that 
affect an Oriental decor. Beachcomb- 
er French won’t argue the point. He 
counts the floats so rare, which they 
certainly are on Padre Island, and so 
valuable that he doesn’t even offer 
the few he has found for sale. 

And that, of course, is what makes 
Eugene Lee French a beachcomber. It 
is also what distinguishes him from 
a shopkeeper. end 



Deep Down Comfort... 


Two hot weather favorites! Rugged Riviera with fine shoe fit . . . 
Cross Strap with slipper relaxation. And both with cushioned soles 
to keep you in an easygoing mood at beach, club or anywhere! 
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HANDS ARE THROWN HIGH IN A JOYFUL SALUTE AND ONE CREW MEMBER EVEN STANDS UP IN THE SHELL AS EXUBERANT MIDDIES 


The old Navy way 


The Mitfdies rocked rowing’s 
boat with a surprise victory 
that won a trip to Rome 

B road shafts of wind made finger- 
like ripples on Onondaga Lake 
outside Syracuse, N.Y. last Saturday 
during the Olympic rowing trials. At 
the halfway mark of the 2,000-meter 
course there was an inviting flat spot. 
IJ.S. Naval Academy Coxswain Bill 
Long headed for it, and when it was 
reached he rapped the side of the 
eight-oared shell and called for "10 
quick ones.” From there the Navy 
varsity forged ahead like an atomic- 
powered destroyer. To the U.S. Olym- 
pic Committee, the result was clearly 
disconcerting. It had expected that 
one of the more polished crews in the 
trials would represent us at Rome. 

“1 hope,” Olympic Committee 
Chairman Clifford (Tip) Goes sol- 
emnly announced two hours after 
Navy’s victory, ‘‘that we will have a 
championship eight by August. How 
good is Navy? I really can't compare 
it with other Olympic crews. Crews 
are like prizefighters. You can’t com- 
pare them when they are so many 
years apart.” 

Obviously, Goes was upset. Like 
most other rowing people, he figured 
California or Syracuse would win. At 
a meeting following the final race, 
nine of the 13-man U.S. committee 


caucused upstairs in Syracuse Uni- 
versity’s Ten Eyck boathouse. They 
were expected to name Navy coach 
Lou Lindsey as head coach of the 
1960 U.S. team. Afterward, Goes tried 
to duck quickly past waiting report- 
ers, then announced that Lindsey 
wouid be coach only of the U.S. eight. 
Stan Pocock, whose embryonic Lake 
Washington Rowing Club had aston- 
ishingly swept the two fours and two 
pairs with and without coxswains, 
would be known as coach of the small 
boats. 

There was no mistaking the fact 
that Lindsey was done out of an hon- 
or. Traditionally, the man who wins 
the eight is known as the head coach 
of the U.S. team, whether or not he 
has anything to do with the small 
boats. In recent years. Navy's Rusty 
Callow (1952) and Yale’s Jim Rath- 
schmidt (1956) both were accorded 
that honor. "Tip suggested that we 
split the titles up and nobody argued 
about it,” explained Detroiter L. 
Perry Manning, a committee mem- 
ber. "It surprised me at the time, but 
nobody seemed to object.” 

Honored or not, Lindsey, who 
coached Stanford for four years with- 
out pay, then quit for a year in 1959 
because he could no longer afford it as 
a hobby, had good reason to be 
pleased by the showing of Navy’s 
two crews. Thirteen boats had entered 
the trials, but there were only four 


places in the finals, and both the 
Navy plebes and the var.sity made it 
through the preliminary heats. 

Nevertheless, rugged California, 
fresh from its IRA victory, and Syra- 
cuse were the clear favorites on Satur- 
day. Syracuse had a so-called "alum- 
ni” boat because two of the seats were 
filled by graduates. It became obvi- 
ous the alumni greatly strengthened 
the boat — without them it finished 
ninth in the IRA— when Syracuse 
beat the Navy varsity in a semifinal 
heat on Friday. 

Onondaga kicks up 

After a morning rain, Saturday 
was clear and calm until late after- 
noon. By 5 o’clock, however, an 18- 
mile-an-hour wind was kicking up 
the lake. Lou Lindsey instructed his 
crew. "We laid out a very broad 
plan,” he said. "I told them to row 
as high as the water conditions would 
permit at the start, regardless of their 
position in the race. At the halfway 
point I told Long to call for a sprint. 
From there on I told them to forget 
about all the other boats in the race 
and just row like hell for the finish 
line. Really, I think it was just a 
coincidence that the water was 
smooth when we came to the 1,000- 
meter mark.” 

According to the race announcer, 
California led throughout the first 
half of the race, with Syracuse a 
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At last! A load^supporting device 
that compensates for heavy loads . . . 


CELEBRATE WIN IN U.S. OLYMPIC TRIALS 


([uarter-length behind in second place 
and Mavy’s varsity the same distance 
behind in third. Reconstructed later 
by the oarsmen, however, it was 
established that Lindsey’s crew got 
off to a good start, was caught by 
Syracuse at 500 meters, was in a dead 
heat at the halfway point and sprinted 
away from there. 

The Middie upperclassmen beat 
second-place California by one length, 
the widest victory margin of the 
trials in the eights. Navy’s time was 
6:46 and Cal’s 6:50.1 (in rowing, 
every four .seconds is about one boat 
length). Syracuse and the Navy 
plebes trailed one-half length behind 
and were clocked in 6:51.7 and 6:51.8. 
With a sturdy pair of soa logs, you 
could have walked from boat to boat. 

■‘I’m not convinced,” said Syracuse 
Coach Loren Schoel afterward, “that 
Navy is the best U.S. crew or that it 
w'ill win in Rome. I thought my boat 
could have done better.” Goes, who 
has crow'ed for weeks about this being 
potentially the finest over-all team 
to go to the Games, has also softened 
his tone. The U.S. made its best show- 
ing in history in 1956 by taking three 
gold, two silver and one bronze medal 
at Melbourne. ‘T doubt that we'll 
sweep everything this time,” said the 
subdued chairman. ‘‘Actually we ap- 
pear to be strongest in the two scull- 
ing events.” 

But Navy’s hard-rowing crew has 
surprised the experts before, and with 
a great Olympic tradition behind it 
(Navj-' victories in 1920 and 1956: 
the Middies may w-ell bring the U.S. 
its ninth straight gold medal in big- 
boat row'ing. end 



without giving an unpleasantly 
hard ride under light loads! 
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Heie‘s something new: a load-supporting device that 
protects your car's rear end . , . and yours, too! 

It’s the new Gabriel Load-Absorber, an ingenious 
"load sensitive” device that employs an entirely new 
concept in suspension: air and oil. 

Engineers predict that air-oil suspension will be 
standard equipment on cars of the future . . . because 
of a unique advantage over mechanical springs. 

riicy call it variable deflection rate. You’ll call it a 
boon, for it means that voii can carry loads of luggage 
and a whole platoon of back seat drivers with no fear 
of rear-end sag . . . and still enjoy a wonderfully quiet, 
comfortable ride under all load and road conditions. 

Moreover, new Gabriel Load-Absorbers can give 
you greater car control . . . minimize dangerous lean- 
ing and swaying on curves . . . and prevent undue 
strain on the rest of your car’s suspension system. 
Have a set installed before another mile goes by! 

SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE! For more information 
about the Load-Absorber, write The Gabriel Company, 
Dept. S, Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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SWIMMING / Arlie W. Schardt 


Fast finish at 17 

Youngest of an outstanding group of U.S. backstrokers, 

Bob Bennett is moving steadily toward his 
ultimate goal— a world record and an Olympic gold medal 


A COUPI.E of months ago when 17- 
year-old Bob Bennett broke the 
American record for the 100-meter 
backstroke, only one newspaper men- 
tioned it. So Bob got smart, lie waited 
for the biggest outdoor meet of the 
year on the West Coast, the Los An- 
geles Invitational, before he broke 
the record again. This time hundreds 
of papers mentioned it, especially 
since Bennett’s time, 1:01.9, was only 
Jin of a second olf the world record. 

A lot more will be written about 
Bob Bennett before the summer ends. 
He seems a fair bet to become one of 
the brightest — as well as one of the 
youngest — stars of the U.S. Olympic 
swimming team. In fact, there are 
plenty of people in the San Fernando 
Valley, where Bob lives, who will tell 
you that he is going to be another 
Johnny Weismuller. 

Bob Bennett lives in a California- 
style ranch-house-with-pool with his 
parents, a toy French poodle, two 
German shepherds, 11 puppies and 
his sister Patti, who was 14 in May 
and is a cute blonde and a good com- 
petitive swimmer, too. A B -h student. 
Bob will be a senior at Birmingham 
High School next fall, although he 
didn’t attend classes there last semes- 
ter. Instead, a private tutor helped 
him with his German and U.S. his- 
tory courses. This was so Bob could 
have more time free to swim and rest. 
Anyone training to be an Olympic 
swimmer needs a lot of time for both. 

Although he is a handsome and 
well-liked boy, Bob hardly ever dates 
any more. His cream-colored Opel, 
which he used to drive to school every 
day, sits in the garage these days— 
and nights. Bob is so tired after his 


twice-daily workouts that “by 8:30 
1 just don’t want to stay up.’’ 

On a typical day— and typical 
days occur at least five times each 
week — Bennett is out of bed at 6 
a.m. He slips into a pair of blue jeans 
cut off halfway above the knee, eats 
breakfast and heads for the pool. His 
shirtless, deeply tanned body is so 
well developed from swimming and 
from hours of work on the horizontal 
bar in his backyard that he looks not 
unlike Li’l Abner— except that he 
wears his brown hair in a crew cut. 

In the pool, swimming the back- 
stroke, Bob's demeanor is grim. His 
eyes often shut tight for several 
strokes in succession. He is watched 
closely by his coach, Kris Kristenson, 
a short, solidly built, friendly man 
who runs a swimming school in North 
Hollywood. Kristenson spent last 
summer coaching the U.S. women's 
Pan American team and has been 
guiding Bob toward the 1960 Olym- 
pics for eight years. 

Bennett and Kristenson are not 
alone at 7 a.m. Other boys are swim- 
ming too, and so are a half dozen dis- 
tractingly attractive young women 
in bright-red or blue tanksuits, 
smooth and wet-shiny in the early- 
morning glitter. Between swims, the 
girls curl into a spaghetti of thick 
towels and shiver a bit because there 
is still a slight nip in the air. Once in 
a while they steal a glance at Bob, 
who swims up and down the lane next 
to the wall. 

During the brief rest periods, Bob 
oftwi seems too preoccupied to notice 
the girls. He has had a lot to think 
about since the “double workouts” 
resumed in February — in fact, since 


the day three years ago when he be- 
came the first 14-year-old backstrok- 
er ever to swim 100 yards in less than 
a minute. That performance signaled 
the achievement of the first of a series 
of annual goals Kristenson set soon 
after Bob decided, at the age of 13, 
to give up all other sports and train 
for swimming. 

“He’s reached every goal we’ve set 
so far,” says Kristenson. “With top 
athletes, a goal is vital. Without one, 
you never realize your full potential 
because you’re too influenced by 
what those around you do.” 

The 1958 goal was a good showing 
for the 15-year-old boy in his first 
major national meet. Bennett fin- 
ished a strong third in the AAU out- 
door 100-meter backstroke, whicTi 
Olympian Frank McKinney won. In 
1959 the aim was to continue to im- 
prove while coping with the problem 
of living on the road. Bennett quali- 
fied for the American team that 
toured Japan last summer. “I had 
my first chance to find out what it’s 
like to eat, sleep and race in strange 
places,” he says. “Japan was great." 

Bob was a big hit with Japan’s 
teen-agers. The girls spotted his pic- 
ture, noted he was the baby of the 
team, and made him their “number 
one.” A Bobby Bennett fan club was 
formed, and 40 girls were at the air- 
port the last day to wave goodby to 
“Bob-eee.” 

But the trip was tiring, and when 
Bob flew directly back to East Lan- 
sing, Mich, for the Pan American 
tryouts he finished fourth and missed 
the team. This year he has been on a 
selective diet of meets. 

“We’re even skipping the nation- 
als,” says Kristenson. “We want tc 


BENNETT'S PHYSIQUE js tho pToduCt ol 

eight seasons of competitive swimming. 
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have to reach only one peak— for the 
Olympic trials.” Bennett will miss 
some valuable competitive experience 
in bypassing the nationals, but rest 
and regular training tend to outweigh 
this, especially since Bob has ample 
competition right at home. He has 
beaten Chuck Bittick, captain-elect 
of the use swimming team, twice 
this summer at the Olympic distance 
of 100 meters. (Kristenson does not 
make too much of this. He feels that 
Bittick, who won four national in- 
door backstroke titles last winter, 
probably was overtrained. Chuck 
had been spending six hours daily 
training for both water polo and 
swimming. He eased up on the water 
polo three weeks ago to prepare for 
the Los Angeles Invitational meet, 
and although he lost to Bennett in 
the 100, he came back to set a world 
record at 200 meters the next day.) 

Speed and strength 

Bittick and L. B. Schaefer, who 
with Frank McKinney edged Ben- 
nett off the Pan American team, 
both force a race by blasting into an 
early lead. Bennett tends to rely on 
his strength and power at the finish 
to make up distance and gain a last- 
second victory. But Bittick and 
Schaefer are big and strong enough 
to preserve a good lead in the face of 
Bennett’s closing rush. 

■‘I race mostly against the clock,” 
admits Bennett, “but I think I know 
enough now not to let anyone get too 
far out. I hope to move up earlier 
from now on, but I still won’t let 
anyone pull me out too fast and spoil 
my finish.” 

Frank McKinney has not lost a 
race in a 50-meter pool since his 
second-place finish in the 1056 Olym- 
pics. He is an able strategist, and 
although he underwent an appendec- 
tomy this spring he is still the man to 
beat. “We’re not forgetting McKin- 
ney for a minute,” says Kristenson. 

As McKinney, Bittick, Schaefer 
and Bennett battle for the two Olym- 
pic team berths, the pressure builds 
up into an odd war of nerves. P'or 
example, Kristenson points out that 
the others have done their best times 
after shaving their bodies, whereas 
Bennett has a faster time in the 100 
and still hasn’t shaved. He w'on’t 
until the finals of the trials. Psycho- 
logically, and hirsutely, no one will 
have anything on Bobby Bennett 
in that race. end 
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CHARLES GOREN / Cards 


Teacher holds the high card 


T eachers are frequently, and unfairly, the butt of 
bad jokes, but don’t fool around about bridge teach- 
ers. They’re a sharp and capable bunch. The Card 
School of New York City, for example, is staffed by a 
group of bridge players capable of holding their own in 
any competition the world over. Peter Leventritt, the 
president, has been a favorite partner of mine for years. 

A seasoned instructor, he stresses the importance of 
preserving one’s high cards for the purpose of capturing 
adversely held honor cards. In the hand shown here, 
Leventritt, defending with Harold Ogust, another team- 
mate in international competition, bypassed the oppor- 
tunity to capture a high card— and to good effect. 



NORTH bASV SOOTH WEST 

Ti PASS 2+ PASS 

PASS 2 N.T. PASS 

3 N.t] pass PASS PASS 

Opening lead: xpade 2 

The bidding sequence is more or less forced. North 
opened with one diamond, and South had little choice 
but to respond with two clubs, though he was reluctant 
to go to the two-level with only a four-card suit. North 


rebid two diamonds. His suit was not, strictly speaking, 
rebiddable, but a rebid of two no trump is not to be 
considered with a holding of only 13 high-card points. 
South showed the nature of his hand by calling two 
no trump, and North carried on to game. 

Leventritt, sitting West, opened the 2 of spades. De- 
clarer played low from dummy. East won with the queen 
and returned another spade. Dummy won and led a low 
diamond. East played the 9, declarer the queen and, 
without the slightest hesitation, West let the queen 
hold the trick. 

Put yourself in South’s place. Apparently East was 
the opponent with the ace of diamonds. If so, the best 
chance to set up the suit with only one loser was to take 
a finesse against West for the diamond jack. When de- 
clarer led a low diamond to dummy’s 10, Leventritt, 
of course, played low again, and East’s jack won the 
trick. Back came a third spade, knocking out dummy’s 
last stopper. Another round of diamonds lost to West’s 
ace and by this time the long spade had been estab- 
lished. West proceeded to cash that card for the defend- 
ers’ fourth trick. 

East’s first discard had been the deuce of hearts, so 
West shifted to the 8 of clubs, and East’s queen forced 
the ace. A heart to dummy’s king permitted North to 
cash the two established diamonds. It was clear to East 
that, if declarer held the ace and queen of hearts, the 
opponents had the rest of the tricks. So he discarded his 
hearts and held the king of clubs to win the setting trick. 

Why did Leventritt duck the first diamond? If he 
took the queen with the ace, was it not likely that de- 
clarer would still take a losing finesse for the jack and 
lose two tricks in the diamond suit? 

The answer was that West had to keep the ace of dia- 
monds as a re-entry. If he won the first diamond, he 
would never get in to cash the fourth spade. By playing 
so that East took a diamond trick while he still held a 
third spade to return, Leventritt kept the timing ad- 
vantage with the defenders instead of surrendering it 
to the declarer. 

EXTRA TRICK 

Usually, a defender cannot do better than capture one 
of declarer’s high cards with his higher one. But win- 
ning a trick at the right time is sometimes more impor- 
tant than killing an opposing honor. The privilege of 
loading at the crucial moment may render it worthwhile 
that you run the risk of losing the trick altogether, end 
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AMID' 


the calm beauty of Japan 
at almost the speed 
of sound 


This is Japan. This is Japan where beauty is calm, 
where color is muted, where life is serene. This is the Japan 
that fashions the interiors of Japan Air Lines’ new Jet Couriers. 
The interiors of JAL's new DC-8 jets beautifully anticipate the 
calm beauty of Japan. The atmosphere is delightfully Japanese 
...from the pine-bough pattern of a seat fabric to the 
symmetry of a shoji screen, from the tatami carpeting of the 
lounge to the chrysanthemum motif on the drapes. Here is the 
calm beauty of Japan, and the gracious hospitality of Japan, 


as you fly high over the Pacific at almost the speed of sound. 
Japan Air Lines' DC-8 Jet Courier service starts on 
August 12 from San Francisco to Tokyo. Very soon 
after that, jets will begin serving all of JAL’s 
transpacific routes to Tokyo and Hong Kong. 

Then the Orient will be half a delightful day 
away on Japan Air Lines . . . just half a serene, 
wonderful day away on these beautiful jets, where you fly 
amid the calm beauty of Japan at almost the speed of sound. 


:ed of sound. 


OAPAN AIR LINES 'JJmT 

See your (revel agent or Japan Air Lines for reservations from San Frertcisto, Los Angeles and Seattle to Japan and all the Orient. 






POLO / Alfred Wright 


Relics of 
the past 

The diehards of Blind Brook 
and the remaining resorts 
of polo begin another season 

T hese three riders pounding 
along the turf of the Blind Brook 
Polo Club in Purchase, N.Y. on a 
Sunday afternoon are pursuing a 
sport that only a few years ago was 
thought to be as obsolete as the 
Pierce-Arrow. But a handful of die- 
hards from coast to coast refused to 
let this fast and violent game expire. 
From Blind Brook and Meadow 
Brook on the East Coast to Santa 
Barbara and Yakima in the West, a 
new kind of polo has taken root. It 
is no longer the breathtaking game 
that used to draw upwards of 40,000 
fans to the matches on Long Island, 
for only a handful of truly superior 
players are still active. Yet in the 8-5 
polo clubs across the country, ap- 
proximately 750 players still whack 
away at the four-ounce willow ball. 
The grandstands may be empty most 
of the time, but the dedicated poloist 
is quite content to woo his sport in 
a vacuum of indifference. 

In the ’203 the rich men who dom- 
inated the game would think little 
of paying $10,000 for a pony, and 
they could scarcely compete with les.s 
than six or eight such animals. Today 
a man can play a whole season for 
the cost of that one pony. At Blind 
Brook, for instance, the 15 active 
players pay only $250 or so in dues. 
It costs another $95 a month (for the 
four-month season) to board a horse, 
and the average player can get by 
easily with three. If he needs an extra 
horse he can rent one for $5 a chuk- 
ker. Polo is by no means a sport for 
the poor, but it is no longer the ex- 
clusive preserve of the rich. end 
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SHOULD HE FOLLOW IN YOUR FOOTSTEPS IF THERE'S DANGER OF ATHLETE’S FOOT? 

SPRAY AWAY INFECTION ■ SPRAY ON PROTECTION ■ WITH INSTANT-ACTION ua 
ATHA-SPRAY ■ CONVENIENT, EFFECTIVE, LASTING REMEDY FOR TREATMENT HI 
AND PREVENTION OF ATHLETE S FOOT. Alha-Spray's exclusive new ’’broad-spectrum” tor- 

mula provides prompt, enduring relief. This new aerosol medication penetrates deeply to fight infection 
and forms an antiseptic, moisture-resistant film that assures shorter treatment time and long-lasting 
protection. Atha-Spray Is gentle, will not harm delicate skin tissues. Keep instant-action, quick-drying, 
stainless Atha-Spray always handy for you and the family, ATUA ODDAV 

at home or away! Available at your drug store - $1.S9. AlMlA^ol'KAT 





Fabulous fishing, skin diving — waters A real hunter's paradise — plentiful 

iceniinp ^^ith rocunl tarpon, grouper, game nearby, including jaguar, ilccr, 
amberjack. snoiik, countless others! puiiia, giant iguana (up to 7 ft.!), 
Breallitakiiigly beautiful coral for- ^^ild turkey, duck, many otliers ! 
Illation-^ lu e\|>lore along 150 miles 

t*f f-'cl 1 Excellent guides available! 

MODERN ACCOMMODATIONS 

at llu' hi’iuiliful new I'bri 
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FLY TAN AIRLINES 


EXCLUSIVE DIRECT SERVICE 
MIAMI-BELIZE ^ 
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served enroutc ... 66 lb. free b.iggage alloi'jiice! 


MAKE RESERVATIONS NOW! 
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Miami, Florida 
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ARCHERY 


' Pete Waldmeir 


The instinctive dentist 


A deadpan Texas upstart 
was the hero of the national 
field archery tournament 

I N? the continuing quest to catch the 
public fancy, the sport of archery 
has a special problem. More and more 
people— both sexes and all ages — 
are taking up the bow against game 
and targets, to be sure, but they are 
having a hard time living up to the 
embellished legends of English long- 
bowmen and the red Indians of the 
Western world. The manufacturers 
have refined fiber-glass bows and 
made tougher, straighter arrows of 
aluminum, but no one has hit upon 
a formula for turning out a hero who 
will attract and wow spectators. 

When the 15th annual National 
Field Archery Championships got 
under way a fortnight ago amidst 
the oaks, maples and birches that 
grow close as bowling pins on the 
Michigan National Guard grounds in 
Grayling National Forest, there were 
1,170 contestants, all of them armed 
far better than the English longbow- 
men at Crecy and Agincourt and 
most of them skilled enough to out- 
shoot any Indian. As this talented 
horde of archers moved against the 
84 targets set at distances of 10 to 
80 yards on the Grayling course, a 
hero did turn up, although nobody 
recognized him at first. 

Dressed in golf shoes, bright slacks 
and a plaid snap-brim hat, Dr. Fred 
Simmons Jr., a 26-year-old dentist 
and university instructor from Hous- 
ton, at the start seemed just another 
contender with an outside chance — 
a relative newcomer who took up 
bow hunting and field archery a scant 
five years ago while recuperating from 
a crackup in his outboard racer. In 
two previous tries. Dr. Simmons had 
placed 18th and 18th in the men’s 
instinctive divisions. At the end 
of the first day of the three-day 


competition this year, the word 
buzzed around the archers’ mosqui- 
to-plagued encampment; Simmons, 
the relative Johnny come lately, 
was in second place. 

In national field archery tourna- 
ments there are two major titles at 
stake for both men and women; free- 
style and instinctive. The free- 
styler uses a pin, or calibrated peep 



SIMMONS AND WIFE WAIT BETWEEN SHOTS 


sight, adjustable to match various 
distances. The instinctive shooter 
uses no sight directly on the target 
but aims only with his arrow, It is 
the winner in this type of shooting 
who is recognized as the national 
champion. At the end of two rounds 
of the instinctive competition, Den- 
tist Simmons had pulled within strik- 
ing distance of 40-year-old Jim Palm- 
er of Dansville, N.Y., a three-time 
national heavy tackle champion who 


was trying to make his mark now 
with a lighter bow. 

In contrast to Palmer, who on the 
course exudes some of the joviality of 
old Friar Tuck, Simmons was a hero 
of a tight-lipped and determined sort. 
Before every shot he glared at the tar- 
get, then stared stonily at the ground 
as he nocked his arrow (nocking it 
uncommonly above, instead of be- 
tween, his three bow fingers). He took 
his success on target after target al- 
most deadpan. If he missed, he would 
merely cluck, nudge his right hip 
with the heel of his hand as if to 
adjust an imaginary holster, then 
nock another arrow and line up his 
next shot. 

Simmons’ pregnant wife, Sharyn. 
carrying a folding golf seat, accom- 
panied him around the brush-lined 
paths as silently and respectfully as 
a squaw trailing her untalkative 
buck. In the final round she saw Sim- 
mons whiz past Palmer to win the 
title by 59 points. 

Field archery was devised as an off- 
season sport for bow hunters, but in 
the past three years four money tour- 
naments have been held to promote 
it as a spectator sport in its own 
right. This year the prizes of the in- 
vitational tournament (starting the 
day after the nationals) totaled $10,- 
000 donated by bow manufacturer 
Fred Bear and arrow manufacturer 
Doug Easton, in an attempt to raise 
the sport to the level of tournament 
golf. At first Simmons, the new na- 
tional champion, declined the invita- 
tional, then he changed his mind and 
fought Palmer down to the last three 
targets before losing out for the $1,000 
first place in the men’s Instinctive 
division. 

With a national title and a $500 
second prize in the cold-cash invi- 
tational to his credit, Simmons had 
proved to be a hero of a genuine sort, 
not a supernova suddenly flaring up 
and fizzling out. 

"He’s the Cary Middlecoff of arch- 
ery,” a bow hunting buff declared. 
"Maybe we don’t have country clubs. 
But we got class.” Champion Sim- 
mons draped an affectionate arm 
around wife Sharyn’s shoulders and 
—at last— spoke. “1 feel fine, Hon- 
ey,” he said. "I’m going to take 
that $500 and buy things for the 
baby. Then I’ll get a new hunting 
bow made and kill something. I’ve 
killed all the targets I care to in the 
past few days.” end 
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Tip from the Top 

RUTH jEssEN, Inglcwood CC, Seattle 

The first foot of the backswing 

T here is a persistently bad habit in nearly everybody’s swing pat- 
tern that has to be guarded against continually. With me and 
many other golfers the faulty movement comes near the beginning of 
the swing. I tend to let my wrists break in quickly to the right when 
the club has barely been started back. It is at this point that golfers, 
particularly if they have played other sports, believe that they should 
cock their wrists and hoist their shoulders. They are wrong. Breaking 
the wrists yanks the club off the line and lays it back on a plane that 
is much too flat. The move might be all right in baseball, but golf 
requires a different technique. The hands must be trained to learn to 
sense differently when and how to cock for power. 

Most people who have the fault discover that it comes in the first 
foot or even six inches of the backswing. This is where they should 
start on the correction. The left arm is the heart of the matter. As the 
left arm is taken back, it must be kept straight and firm and close to 
the body. If the hands stay on this line, when they are about hip-high 
they will begin to cock, naturally and correctly. Should the hips turn 
too soon, the hands will be thrown out of line. Therefore, it is most 
important to restrain the hips until the proper time, but don’t worry 
about the hips not turning. They will. The arms and shoulders moving 
back are sure to pull them around. 
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REAL COOL 
WITH BOLS 
"GREEN 
GIRAFFE” 

R’s so refreshing, tike a 
summer breeze in a glass 
and so easy to make. Pour 
into an ice-filled highball 
glass V/z ozs. of fragrant 
Bols Creme de Menthe... 
fill with sparkling soda. 
Garnish with a tangy slice 
of lime. Umm, so marvel- 
lous! And, Bols is always 
delightful straight or in. 
3 frappe too. 
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BRITISH OPEN 

coniinved from puyc Z1 

one could reasonably have hoped for, 
but with the last 36 holes to go, he 
was seven full shots off the pace, the 
same position he had occupied with 
18 to go in the U.S. Open at Cherry 
Hills in June, before he cut loose with 
his fajitastic burst of six birdies on 
the first seven holes. 

The third act of the Open is the 
final 36. This year it took the form 
of two distinct scenes, for shortly 
after 2 o’clock on Friday, just after 
the leaders (out last) had finished 
their morning round, a startlingly 
heavy downpour suddenly broke. 
Within 20 minutes, two greens and 
sections of many fairways were un- 
derwater, and a small waterfall cas- 
caded down the steps of the Royal 
and Ancient clubhouse onto the first 
tee. After suspending play for an 
hour, the championship committee 
decided to postpone the final round 
until Saturday, feeling that the in- 
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evitable grumbles over the delay 
would be minuscule compared to the 
torrent of criticism that would have 
been forthcoming had no halt been 
called. 

The putts drop 

Palmer was fretful about the post- 
ponement, and this was understand- 
able. Around in 70 in the morning, he 
had succeeded in making up five shots 
on De Vicenzo (TSl and one on Nagle 
(711, and until he wavered on the last 
two holes he had seemed well on his 
way toward overhauling the leaders. 
He had holed four fine putts of nine 
feet or over, and on the long 14th he 
had been the recipient of a saving 
piece of luck. There his drive, the 
wind nullifying most of its right-to- 
lefl draw, finished barely in!5ide the 
long stone wall which marks the out- 
of-bounds line along the right. (Mo- 
ments later De Vicenzo was to lose 
his lead to Nagle when his tee shot 
landed on top of this wall.) 

However, on the 17th and 18th 


Palmer misjudged his approaches, be- 
ing far short of the pin area with both. 
They proved to be costly errors. He 
three-putted the 17th (for the third 
consecutive day) and also three-putt- 
ed the 18th from the notorious Val- 
ley of Sin, the deep hollow at the 
front left of the home green which 
punishes timorousness (and a short 
approach > by making three putts al- 
most a certainty. With a round to 
go, then. Palmer stood at 211, four 
shots behind Nagle (who had fin- 
ished with a three and a four for 
207), two behind De Vicenzo. Thom- 
son, at 216 after a 75, and Player, at 
215 after a 72, were out of it. 

Palmer started his final round as If 
he were still at Cherry Hills, He bird- 
ied the first by sticking his wedge 
two feet from the cup, birdied the 
second by sticking another wedge 15 
inches away. He missed a iO-foot 
birdie putt on the third by the near- 
est fraction. After that, some of the 
fire seemed to go out of his game, 
cnuliiiHcd 
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New Kodak Zoom 8 Camera, Automatic //1. 9, takes regular, wide- 
angle, and telephoto movies — or lets you zoom. Only §139.50. 


NOW! ZOOM YOUR MOVIES! 


New Kodak Zoom 8 Camera lets you zoom up close without 
interrupting the action. Electric eye sets lens automatically. 


Catch your sul^ject in motion — 
then zoom iufor ancxcilinec!osc-up. 
You needn’t take the camera from 
your eye — or lo.se a vital second of 
the action — wficn you zoom. 

With the new Kodak Zoom 8 
Camera, you just slide the len.s bar- 
rel ftji'ward to go all the way from 
distant sh<Jts to close-ups. And you 
can switch from regular 8mm movies 
to wide-angle views or telephoto 
close-ups — all with the same lens! 

There's no time otit for exposure 
settings, cither. The Zoom B’s sensi- 
tive electric c\’c sets and resets the 


lens for you automatically. Even if 
light conditions change while you’re 
shooting, you get clear, sharp movies 
in sparkling color. 

Treat your family to the fun of 
movies that zoom. See the Zoom 8 
at your Kodak dealer’s this week. 
Discover what exciting movie.s it can 
take — with surcncss and case. 
Kodak Cine Showtime Projector, 
Model A 20. So automatic it takes the 
film from your fingers, threads it.self, 
and starts the svipcr-bvighi show — in 
less than five seconds. SI 37.50. 



EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


SEE KODAK'S ’'TME ED SULLiVAN SHOW” AND "THE ADVENTURES OF THE NELSON FAMr 


some cars are almost as desirable 

{but since when is “almost” good enough for you?) 

Once you lueigh all the things you want in a car against what you want to pay, ive think you’ll agree the other 
makes can only come close to this new Chevy. No other leading low-priced car gives you the comfort of Full Coil 
springs at all four wheels or the quiet of oil-hushed hydraulic valve lifters in all popular engines. And even the 
most expensive makes cayi’t outdo the day-in-day-out dependability that has always been Chevrolet’s stock in trade. 
Check your dealer on all the desirable details, and you’ll see why Chevy’s got the ynost of the things that count most. 


Roomier Body by Fisher ivith tt lower and narrower transmission 
tunnel that rjives you more fool room. 

Pride-pleasing style (you’ll like the way it combines good looks 
with good sense— just look at tluii easier-lo-loud vacation-sized 
trunk, for instance). 

New Economy Turbo-Fire V8 (makes friends fast by (jelling tip 
to 10% more mdes on a gallon of regular). 

Sliift-free Turboglide* (Chevy’s the only car in Us field with an 
automatic transmission that eliminates even ti hint of o shift). 

*Optiorutl al ertra cnxl. 


Hi-Tlirift 6 (built, of course, with Chevy’s ever-fttilhful 
dependability). 

Safety-Girder frame — X-built, not just X-hraced, for extra 
ri(jidily. There’s nothing else like it in Chevy’s field. 

Quicker stopping Safety-Master brakes (surer stops with less 
pedal pressure — another reason Chevy's 
the kiyid of friend you can count on). 

CktrroUt Diriition 
of General ^folora, 
lletroit i, Michigan. 



There's nothing like s 


Air Conditioning— temperatures made to order— for all-weather eomlort. 



DE VICENZO (LEPT) FELL TO THIRD DESPITE SUPERB 67S IN EACH OF FIRST TWO ROUNDS 


BRITISH OPEN continued 

especially after he took three from the 
edge on the long 5th. He finished the 
first 9 in 34, but so did Magic, who, 
playing just behind him, holed for 
birdies on the 7th and 8th during the 
height of another sudden Scottish 
rainstorm. So, in effect, what Palmer 
had gained by his quick start Nagle 
had won back. 

Down the stretch the two-man 
duel— De Vicenzo was now out of it— 
tightened again when Palmer holed a 
seven-footer for a birdie on the 13th. 
Now he was only three shots behind. 
He gained another when Nagle three- 
putted the 15th. He kept his chances 
alive on the treacherous I7th, after 
overshooting the green, with a won- 
derful recovery over the sharp bank 
of clumpy rough, running the ball up 
with his putter so that it just hobbled 
onto the slippery green and rolled 
dead two feet from the cup. Now he 
finally had a lift after surviving for 
two hours on fight, fight, fight, and 
he roared on to birdie the final hole 
after a fine wedge that stopped four 
feet from the cup. 

To win now, Nagle needed a four 
on each of the last two holes, the 453- 
yard 17th and the 383-yard 18th. 
Only seconds, literally, after a roar 
of applause had greeted Palmer’s fin- 
ishing birdie the quiet Australian was 
face to face with the pivotal shot of 
the championship, the six-footer he 
had to get for his four on the 17th. 
He got it. Then on the 18th he 
pitched a lovely second shot a yard 


from the hole, and there was no 
doubt that he would get his four. 
Nagle actually took two to get down 
from three feet away, but that was 
irrelevant. He was home. Palmer had 
made a monumental fight, but he had 
failed by one shot. 

The new British Open champion is 
39, but this is his first important in- 
ternational triumph, except for the 
Canada Cup, in which he has twice 
partnered his old and more illustrious 
friend, Peter Thomson, to victory. In 
a brief fling on our American circuit 
this spring, Nagle was second in the 
Colonial Invitational, and there a for- 
tuitous thing happened. He found an 
American-made driver that changed 
him from an erratic golfer off the tee 
into a consistent one. He certainly 
used it well at St. Andrews where his 
whole game stood up sturdily under 
the pressure of Palmer’s last charge. 

And what about the runner-up, 
Palmer, who wanted so much to win? 
He received multiple congratulations 
on his remarkable performance with 
a shake of the head and the admis- 
sion that “it wasn’t good enough. It 
wasn’t good enough.” In truth, he 
had done wonders. He had stayed 
with the Old Course so well that his 
279 (70-71-70-68) had tied the old 
record for four rounds of champion- 
ship play at St. Andrews. It had 
taken Nagle’s inspired new mark to 
beat him. Palmer will be back again, 
and he will win the British Open an- 
other year, but his first visit will be 
remembered always with special af- 
fection by British golf fans. end 



Here’s the golf ball that keeps its 
promise. Phy it just once and you’ll see 
how well. 

The promise? Tliat no ball will out- 
drive the new Super Maxfli . . . none play 
more accurately from an iron... none 
putt truer. And that no ball will keep its 
gleaming whiteness longer. 

The new Super Maxfii’s distance and 
accuracy come from its two-stage con- 
rroJJed winding and its unique Energ}’- 
Bank liquid center. Its lasting white 
gleam is guarded by a resilient armor of 
the toughest, whitest finish ever made . . . 
chemically bonded to the prime 
baJata co\’er. 

New distance, new accuracy, new last- 
ing whiteness — all new reasons why . . . 

You’ll never know how good you are 
until you play a new Super Maxfli. 


So/d on/y in pro shops . . . 
snd uncondHionoHy guaranteed under the 
Dunlop Bond of Master Craftsmanship. 
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Bloomerland 

Revisited 


by JKAN PARADISR 
DTau-inga by Charles Saxon 



E very year about this time the same thing happens 
to me: I start thinking, with wonder, nostalgia 
and some regret, about the changes time has 
wrought in that great old institution, the chil- 
dren’s camp. Present-day camps may be divided rough- 
ly into three types— the country-club camp, where the 
cots have innerspring mattresses; the back-to-nature 
camp, where the plumbing is antiquated or nonexistent: 
and the casual, or progressive, camp, usually run by the 
director of a casual, or progressive, school, where 
everything is just terribly relaxed and informal. 
Camps, when I was younger, were of one style 
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only— the rigorous and Spartan type (if it was comfort 
you wanted for your children you kept them home). 
This wa,s true even, or maybe especially, of girls’ camps. 

Camp Valkyrie in the central Adirondacks, where 
1 spent some strenuous summers from my 8th to 15th 
years (clad in green serge bloomers, white middy and 
green rayon tie), was presided over by a large, stern 
German lady with golden braids and a premature dedi- 
cation to the Fiihrer principle. 


C ampers at Valkyrie arose daily at 7 o’clock, 
pulled on their clammy bathing suits and 
went for a compulsory morning dip in the 
frigid waters of Big Pine Lake. True, after the 
numbness had worn off, we felt exhilarated, but per- 
haps it was merely a physical reaction to almost un- 
bearable shock. Upon emerging from the lake, we 
wrapped ourselves in flannel bathrobes and, squirming 
mightily, shed our bathing suits under the robes (it 
made no difference that the nearest male — boy or man 
—was three miles distant over an impassable mountain 
road). Scurrying back to our bunks under the trees 
through which the sun had not yet penetrated, we 
struggled into the bloomers for our daily round of body- 
building sport. This consisted of baseball, tennis, vol- 
leyball, basketball, field hockey, running and jumping 
—all performed in a grim, muscular way, with the maxi- 
mum expenditure of energy and sweat. 

What was not body-building at Camp Valkyrie was 
mind- or character-building. There were, for example, 


severe intellectual bouts with nature; in fact, at almost 
any time of the morning an earnest knot of campers, 
notebooks in hand, could be found gathered around 
the fraulein, who would be imparting items from her 
vast knowledge of trees, flowers and shrubs. 

“Dot is the northern red oak, Qucrcws borealis,” she 
would state, pointing a firm, unwavering finger at the 
nearest tree. “And dot is the Arer sacc?^arzni/rn, from 
which obtains maple sugar.’’ 

Occasionally the fraulein would snatch up some ob- 
ject from underfoot— either a meek snake, which would 
flail around in her hands looking terrified (“Chust see 
here, young ladies, a beautiful creature’’), or else a few 
pasty-white mushrooms that she would identify, with 
assurance, as nonpoisoiious. 

As part of our communication with nature, we also 
danced— mostly in the style of Isadora Duncan, whose 
art Fraulein Bismarck greatly admired. Hardly a day 
passed without our donning some kind of tacky dryad 
or wood nymph costumes and flitting across the softball 
field to the accompaniment of barely audible flute mu- 
sic. Our major concern was to avoid stubbing our toes 
or cutting the soles of our feet on the prickly grass of 
the outfield. We didn’t even have a legitimate dancing 
counselor; the rites were usually presided over by a 
sullen swimming instructor with a whistle around her 
neck and a damp gray sweatshirt pulled down over 
her bathing suit. 

In our more sedentary hours we wove raffia baskets, 
hammered out copper ornaments and fashioned leather 

conti>iue(} 



A fraulein with golden braids presided sternly over 

the bloomer-clad nymphs and dryads of Camp Valkyrie 
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BLOOMERLAND REVISITED ronlinned 

pouches. We also took ice-cold showers and had our 
hair shampooed by the nurse with some kind of piney 
disinfectant. 

As intrepid Valkyrie maidens, we were not supposed 
to be afraid of anything (except Fraulein Bismarck). 
Woe to the camper who fled screeching from a small, 
harmless wdld animal {anything smaller than an ocelot 
was considered harmless). And w'oe to the noncompeti- 
tive ones who failed to get into the spirit of Brown-and- 
Green Week, when the camp was divided into twm teams 
that competed against each other in every form of out- 
door activity short of manslaughter. 

Not even the Grays of the Civil War hated the Blues 
more fiercely than the Browns hated the Greens of 
Camp Valkyrie. In fact, during my last years at camp 
Fraulein Bismarck tried rather frantically to moderate 
the color war, and she and her counselors would bellow 
at us: “It’s not whether you win or lose that counts; 
it’s how' you play the game!’’ 

We didn’t believe this for a minute. War was war- 
implacable, hysterical, and total. We threw fits, we 
vomited and we cried. We lied and cheated and hurled 
tennis rackets across the net at our victorious opponents. 
We pulled chairs out from under the opposing team’s 
best softball players. We walked in our sleep. We faint- 
ed. At the end of Brown-and-Green Week the summer 
was over — and not a day too soon. Exhausted emotion- 
ally and physically, we were returned to our parents to 
recuperate for 10 months before the reopening of Camp 
Valkyrie the next July. 

Color wars do not exist in most of today's camps; 
cooperation rather than competition has become the 
magic word. Camp Joy, for instance, which has en- 
snared my daughter for several summers, belongs to the 
“relaxed” category. Nobody at Joy ever heard of the 
Morning Dip. Instead of being startled into wakeful- 
ness, military style, by a bugle playing reveille (off 


key), Joyniks rise to the swelling notes of the Ode to 
Joy from Beethoven’s Ninth. In fact, some don’t even 
rise then but snuggle hack under the blankets for a few 
last winks. Dressing is no problem, since (doing what 
comes naturally) they had not bothered to remove their 
clothes before jumping into bed the night before. There 
is on record a Joy camper who managed to get through 
the entire summer without changing his socks. 


C ampers at Joy set great store by Democracy; all 
their activities mu.st be democratically decided 
upon by the Whole Group. So while weeds grow 
in the tennis courts, Joyniks spend their days 
dangling their legs in the brook and holding meetings to 
criticize their counselors and the camp management. 
Often, a good many weeks are taken up deciding what 
it is they want to do or, more important, who will do 
what. It is up to the Group to decide, democratically, 
which fortunate few will take the truck ride to Mosquito 
Falls. (“Does Agatha deserve it?” they ask each other 
earnestly. “Is she mature enough?”) 

Once democratically settled upon, the projects — 
which range from splitting rails to clearing fields — are 
undertaken with enormous zeal. “W'e're setting up this 
camping area in the woods,” my daughter wrote en- 
thusiastically. “We’ve made benches and put up a tre- 
mendous tent, and what do you think we’re doing now? 
Building an outhouse! Man, is that outhouse great! 
Yesterday was supposed to be hike day but it was rain- 
ing so we worked on the outhouse all day. The hole is 
nearly six feet, and you have to jump down and dig 
for hours. When the rain got very bad we went into the 
tent. We built a tremendous fire, and the smoke was 
so thick that we had to lie on the ground and nearly 
choked to death. It was simply fabulous. We all got 
soaked.” 

There is a great deal of guitar and banjo playing at 
Camp Joy, as well as folk dancing and folksy singing; in 
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prised to learn that she was no longer there— in fac-t, she 
was, alas, no longer of this world. 

Then I saw there were, indeed, changes. In the clear, 
cold waters where we had practiced our rudimentary 
sidestroke, breaststroke and crawl, girls were whizzing 
along on water skis and descending to the depths in 
Aqua-lungs. Valkyrie had undergone a metamorphosis. 
It had become a country-club camp. 



The hole is nearly six feet, and ijou have 
to jump down and dig for hours 


a wild burst of Gamp Joy feeling, campers have been 
known to dance the hora while chanting Come, All Ye 
Faithful. Another aspect of the Camp Joy program is 
something called “Becoming Acquainted with the Com- 
munity.” This means that little groups make sorties 
on neighboring areas, equipped with their guitars and 
sketch pads and wearing leotards in case they get the 
urge to dance on a nearby village green. The neighbors 
are used to them by now and don’t become frightened, 
although originally they must have found the descent 
of the campers a rather unnerving experience. 

When “establishing communication with a village,” 
the campers first ask, “Are there any oldtimers around?” 
Of course there is always a talkative oldster with time 
on his hands; and the group gathers around and listens 
to him reminisce about things he imagines happened in 
his boyhood. It is probably the first time anyone has 
listened to this old gentleman in 20 years, and he talks 
on and on while the art-oriented campers sketch him 
and the music-oriented ones softly play their guitars 
and banjos. Some of the oldtimers are so happy to have 
an audience that they follow the group right back to 
camp and talk on for the rest of the summer. This is ac- 
cepted in the relaxed, casual way that characterizes all 
activities at Camp Joy. 

Gone is the strictly monastic life of Camp Valkyrie 
(where the brother camp was located in another state): 
gone the serge bloomers and middi?s. Camp Joy is al- 
together coed— in all activities from ditch-digging to 
three-day trips. Parents are instructed to be relaxed 
about this. 

One summer, following a visit to my daughter at 
Camp Joy, I was seized by the desire to stop off at 
Valkyrie, partly for reasons of sentiment, partly to see 
if it really existed as I remembered it. 

At first sight it seemed as though nothing had been 
changed. The camp looked just a-s rugged as before, 
with the bunks tucked away among the trees and the 
pine-covered mountains rising from the shores of the 
lake. When I asked for Fraulein Bismarck 1 was sur- 


A t the new-style Valkyrie, wardrobes include 
/\ monogrammed blazers, cashmere sweaters, 
/ % bathing suits that mustn’t get wet and 72-yard 
crinolines which are shipped in their own duffel 
bag.s. The arts-and-crafts shop, where in our innocence 
we wove our interminable raffia baskets, now has two 
kilns and a pottery wheel and is capable of turning out 
hors d’oeuvres dishes of Wedgwood or Staffordshire 
quality. The art counselor belongs to the fashionable 
abstract-expressionist school. The social hall has a stage 
with professional lights, and the girls put on perform- 
ances of musical shows that have just opened on Broad- 
way (a feeble Alice in Wonderkmd was about the best 
we could ever muster up). There are two dancing coun- 
selors- one with a brown ponytail, from Bennington 
(modern dance), and the other with a blonde ponytail, 
from Sarah Lawrence (ballet). On the day I watched, 
their pupils were performing expert leaps and entrechats 
without the hint of a dryad or wood nymph motif. 

Fire-building — a necessity at any place even remotely 
called a camp— is looked upon with positive terror at 
Valkyrie now. Marshmallow roasts do take place, but the 
campfires are built by the staff handyman, and the 
marshmallows are toasted by counsellors who hand them 
to the children. 

There is still one day a week devoted to hiking, a 
necessary evil indulged in only to give the kitchen staff a 
day off and allow the bunks to receive a professional 
cleaning and disinfecting. However, since campers must 

continued 


The hike is a stroll to a berry patch 
where campers ynay sit or lie down 
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BLOOMERLAND REVISITED continued 

not become overtired, the hikes consist of strolls to a 
nearby cultivated berry patch, where the campers may 
sit in the shade and eat the peanut butter sandwiches 
previously prepared for them in the kitchen. 

I asked the director about my old favorite, Brown- 
and-Green Week. “Heavens, we wouldn’t dream of hav- 
ing a color war,” she said, shuddering. “That went out 
o^style, anyway. What we do have are some lovely Olym- 
pic games. France won this summer, so to celebrate we 
gave the girls a complete French dinner, with menus 
printed in French and even punch that looked like wine 
— nonalcoholic, of course. They adored it.” 

“But you still have nature walks, don’t you?” I asked 
wistfully. 

“You mean, looking at trees and birds, that sort of 
thing?” she frowned. “Oh, dear, no. Campers haven’t 
the time to wander in the woods. We show nature films, 
though, in color. We have a beautiful new projector, and 
our screen is almost Cinemascope— watch out!” 

She pulled me away as a small brown lizard scuttled 
across the path. “1 can’t get used to all these animals,” 
she said nervously. 

As the director released my arm, a yellow bus filled 
with shrieking girls lurched pa.st us. 

“Oh, are they starting on a trip?” I said. 

“We-ell, no.” She gave an embarrassed laugh. “We— 
uh— drive them from the bunks to the dining room at 
dinner time. It’s such a steep hill, and when the ground 
is wet they get their shoes muddy. It’s— uh— an inno- 
vation this year. Saves wear and tear all around,” she 
finished feebly. 

I sighed and looked sadly at the trees. No, camps 
weren’t what they used to be. 


B ut the summer after that my daughter decided 
to Enlarge her Experience and explore camp 
life outside of Camp Joy. The place we (demo- 
cratically) selected for her experiment turned 
out. unexpectedly, to be a genuine back-to-nature camp, 
without frills, pampering or showers. 

On reading her first letter, I realized that the spirit of 
old Camp Valkyrie had not entirely died out — although 
it had received somewhat of a new look. 

“Our tent is leaky. It rained in last night,” she wrote. 
(She had apparently already lost her stationery and was 
using some kind of soggy lined paper torn from a book.) 
“There are mosquitoes, gnats and spiders all over the 
place. We had a fire-building conte.st. You’re not sup- 
posed to use kerosene to get the fire started, but I did 
and won. Please send up lots of Band-Aids and some- 
thing to get rid of skunk smell.” 

The plumbing at Back-to-Nature is spectacularly 


There are two dancing counselors — one with 
brown ponytail, from Bennington, and the other 
with a blonde ponytail, from Sarah Lawrence 


primitive, but this is considered an asset rather than a 
deficiency. Did Kit Carson take hot baths? Did Natty 
Bumppo have flush toilets? 

Major activities at Back-to-Kature are short hikes, 
long hikes and overnight hikes; also campfires and cook- 
ery. “Just came back from a 12-mile hike up Rattle- 
snake Mountain,” my daughter wrote in midsummer. 
“Tonight somebody is giving a lecture on t’amiliar Ro- 
dents of the Region. We had another contest— to see 
who could put up a pup tent the fastest. Linda Susan 
Hofstader, that jerk, knocked mine down.” There are 
also gargantuan cleanups going on aJJ the time, and the 
true Back-to-Nature camper can, in later life, often ex- 
perience a feeling of nostalgia just at the sight of a 
broom or mop. 

In spite of all this, however, Back-to-Nature is not 
Valkyrie (old style). True, there is the accent on strenu- 
ous living; true, there is a certain superficial resem- 
blance. But there is also an important difference, and 
I’m afraid that Fraulein Bismarck would have recoiled 
from Back-to-Nature almost as much as from the resort 
hotel for moppets which her camp has become. For at 
Valkyrie the emphasis— first, last and always— was on 
the game, while at Back-to-Nature there are no games, 
legitimately speaking. Did Dan’l Boone or Jim Bridger 
play volleyball? 

I console myself with the thought that wherever in 
Valhalla the fraulein may be, the game is being played 
under her watchful blue eyes, interspersed with plenty 
of cold showers and morning dips, while mind and char- 
acter are being uplifted and amateur dryads dance bare- 
footed over the sharp grass. end 
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A NEW PILL 
THAT HELPS YOU 
QUIT SMOKING 


Science at last tells you 
what to do if you want to stop smoking 


The inability to give up smoking is one 
of the more curious idiosyncrasies of 20th 
century man. Ever since Sir Francis 
Drake in 1586 brought tobacco back to 
England from Virginia and the liabit 
of smoking was rc-imported to America 
by the Pilgrim fathersj the “noxious 
weed,” as an eminent Victorian referred 
to it, has had half the world in its grip. 

There are signs that this grip is at last 
being loosened. It is being loosened by a 
harmless little white pill. The story of 
how this little while pill was discovered 
is similar to that of many other earth- 
shaking discoveries. In the process of 
trying to go somewhere else, the scienti- 
fic brain unearthed something it wasn’t 
in the first place even looking for. 

In 1947 a research team in a large 
Chicago university set out to study gingi- 
vitis, a rather unpleasant inflammation 
of the gums that bedevils mankind. It 
had long been theorized that smoking 
contributed to this inflammation. But 
would stopping smoking help? In true 
scientific fashion our researchers decided 
that half of their patients should stop 



Frank Leahy, fomous fooibail coach, 
ir» his Nofre Dome doys. Now you con 
Stop smoking if you wont to, Soys he. 


smoking to sec if they showed any improve- 
ment over the other half. 

Half were told to stop smoking by the 
doctor who headed the research team, 
but it was easier said than done. So our 
scientists are olT on a new tangent. What 
could they give a patient that would help 
him to stop smoking quickly and easily? 
Up to that time medical experience 
showed that there was no easy, pleasant 
way to stop smoking. Years before, some 
experimental work had been reported 
with a drug called Lobeline Sulphate. 
This curbed the desire to smoke; but in 
doses large enough to be effective, it pro- 
duced various unpleasant side effects. 
Here at least was a starting point. 

Soon the tail was wagging the dog and 
the project of finding a way to help people 
conquer the tobacco habit had become 
the all-important problem. After months 
of research and experimentation, our 
scientists hit upon the solution. The addi- 
tion of two common antacid ingredients 
to Lobclinc Sulphate accomplished two 
things. Fii’St, any unpleasant side effects 
were eliminated; secondly, the amount of 
Lobeline Sulphate necessary to do an 
effective job was greatly reduced. The re- 
sult was a harmless little white pill which, 
when given to test patients, helped them 
to stop smoking in 5 days! 

What made it work? Lobeline Sulphate 
is extracted from the Lobelia plant which 
is sometimes called “Indian Tobacco.” 
It is a first cousin to nicotine, mimicking 
its action but is not habit forming. It works 
by removing the craving for nicotine in 
the system and not by making smoking 
unpleasant or intolerable. 

The footnote to this story is an interest- 
ing one. It turned out that smoking did 
irritate the gum tissues. Those gingivitis 
patients who, with the help of the little 
pill, stopped smoking, showed a marked 
improvement over the smoking half. 

And of course there was a sequel. The 
university where all this occurred realized 
that in their little pill they had something 
that thousands longed for. Here was some- 



MtCKEY Mantle, fomous American 
leogue boseboll ployer, soys: "I cm con- 
fident this omozlng pill con help anyone 
lo stop or cut down smoking!" 

thing that would really help anybody 
who wanted to free him or herself from 
the smoking habit. But like any group of 
scientists they were cautious. More 
research was carried on, more tests 
were made on hundreds and hundreds 
of patients. It was proved that 83%, 
more than 4 out of 5, of all people who 
wanted to stop smoking, could do so 
easily and pleasantly in five to seven 
days with the help of the little pills. 
Significantly, it was found that those who 
didn’t stop completely had cut down 
their smoking drastically. 

This new discovery was soon reported 
in medical journals; demand for it came 
overnight from every corner of the globe. 
The Campana Company was chosen to 
market these amazing pills. Today you 
can buy them at any drug store, under 
the name of Baniron for only 31 .25 a box. 
Bantron has been proven so safe, when 
taken as directed, it can actually be 
bought without a doctor’s prescription. 

By now many thousands of people have 
stopped smoking with the help of Bantron. 
However, human nature is weak. Many 
who stopped after taking Bantron found 
that under the stress and strain of modern 
life they broke down and started smoking 
again. Often they tried Baniron again 
with equally effective results. Today there 
are men and women everywhere who 
reach for a Bantron whenever they feel 
the urge to smoke a cigarette. 

Of course, Bantron can’t do all the work 
for you alone. It will not tie your hands 
behind your back, But if you really want 
to stop, it can be a powerful helper. This 
is the testimony of policemen, airline 
pilots, truck drivers, business men, ordi- 
nary citizens everywhere. 

© Campana Co. 
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MAL d’ AUTO? 


(CAR SICKNESS, THAT IS) 



take BONADETTES* 

Delicious, raspberry-flavored 
tablets melt in your mouth. A 
single dose prevents car, sea or 
air sickness for as long as 24 
hours. Available at drugstores. 



WEED ’em and FISH! 

weeds which foul up motor 
propellers, (angle fishing 
gear, with R-H Weed 
Rhap-20. Granular 2,4-D. 

Inexpensive, easy to use. 
sure results. For free in- 
formation write 
Reasor-Hill Corporation, Box 


enjoy more 
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ITCH? 



Don’t delay a single day. Itching, red, raw. 
peeling or cracked skin between toes— these 
are Nature’s warnings of dreaded Athlete’s 
Foot. Don’t experiment — the danger of it 
spreading is too great. Use wonder-working 
Dr. Scholl's SOLVEX. This famous relief 
stops rnlonsa itching . . . Killi the fongi on contact . . , 
Promotes rapid healing. Insist on Dr. Scholl’s 
SOLVEX - Liquid, Ointment or Powder. 
At Drug, Shoe and Department Stores. 



DROWN 

YOUR 

CAMPFIRES 




PREVENT 
FOREST FIRES! 


FOR 

THE RECORD 


A roundup of the sports information 
of the week 


BASEBALL— N’ATIONAT., league: overpowL-n-d 
I h.- Am.Tican l^aguo n-IJ in lhe2Rlh All-.Stnr Gamp 
playpd in inn” boat ar Municipal Stadium in Kan- 
sas City. In Ihe lirsl two inninKB, attar a IripU* by 
the Giants' Willip Maya on Ihv sppond pitph, the 
Nationals scored four runs, two of them homers 
by Chicago Cubs' Ernie Banks and Milwaukee 
Braves' Del Crandall- Bill Mazeroaki of the Pi- 
rates singled in the third inning to score the Na- 
tionals’ fifth run. The Americans made their first 
run in the sixth when While So.V Nellie Fox hit 
a single to score Detroit's Al Kaline. In the eighth 
Kniine hit the .Americans' only home run, scored 
Harvey Kuenn of Cleveland for two runs. Win- 
ning pitcher, I’illsburgh'a Bob E'riend. 


BOATING ROMAIIAJO HI. skippered by Harvey 
.Sedeau of Muskegon, Mich., k7-milc Queen's Cup 
iMilwaukee to Macalawa Bay), with corrected 
lime of I(l:-I3;2i). 


BOXING LUIS RGDKIGUEZ, unbeaten welter- 
weight, extended virtory string to 29 with 10- 
round decision over onetime welierweighl cham- 
pion Virgil Akins. Louisville. 

FENCING— NEW YORK AC, team foil lille; AL- 
BERT AXELROD, individual foil title: LLS. 
NAVY, team f>pee title; DAVID MICAHNIK, 
Wilkes Barre, Pa., individual (-pSe title; PAN- 
NONl.A AC, San E'raiicisco. team sabre title; 
JEINO IIAMORI, Philadelphia, individual sabre 
title; MRS. JANICE-LEE ROMARY, Los An- 
gel.-s, v,-omen’s title; NEW YORK AC. ihre.^ 
weapon title; national fencing championships. 
New York. 

THE IflfiO U.S. OLYMPIC FENCING TEAM, 
chosen after national championships in Now York: 
MEN'S FfllL: Albert Axelrod, Dr. Daniel A. Bu- 
kantz. Gene Glazer, Harold Goldsmith, Allan 
Kwartler, Ensign Joseph I’aletta; MEN’S EPEE: 
Michael Dasaro, Henry Kolowral. Lieut- ijg' 
James Margolis, David Micahnik, Ralph Spinella. 
Ensign Roland Wommaek; MEN’S SABRE: 
Michael Dasarn, Richard Dyer, Allan Kwartler, 
Ensign Alfonso Morales, Dr. Tibor Nyilas, George 
Worth: WOMEN'S TEAM : Judy Goodrich. Har- 
riet KiiiB, Mrs. Maxine Mitchell, Mrs. Janice-Lee 
Romary, Evelyn Torhunc, 

GOLF KEI, Nagle, former Australian wood- 
cutter, undercut Arnold Palmer's bid for a grand 
slam by one stroke in the British Open, with 27« 
for T2 holes, at St. Andrews, Scotland (see pnge 
18). 

ART WALL JR., Poeono Manor, Pa., using a 
rusty wooden-shafied putter, left the field far be- 
hind in the Canadian Open, won with 269 for 72 
holes, at Toronto. Runner-up: Jay Hebert, La- 
fayette, La., with '275. 

MIKE SOUCHAK, Grossinger. N.Y., $02,01)0 
Buick Open, with 2i<2 for 72 holes, at Flint, Mich. 
Runners-up: Art Wall Jr., and Guy Brewer Jr. of 
Crystal River, Fla., with 2S3. 

MICKEY WRIGHT, San Diego, Ladies Profes- 
sional Golf Association title, with 202 for 72 holes, 
at French Lick, Ind. 

HARNESS RACING- ADIOS BUTLER: $'25,61)0 
All-America Pace, 1 ni., by handy 1 '4 lengths over 
Tar Boy, 2 lengths over Champ Volo, in 1:59 ' 
Yonkers. Eddie Cobh, driver. 

HORSE RACING— TEMPESTUOUS waitwl un- 
til final turn lo make his bid, overhauled New Pol- 
icy (fourth). Blank Chwk (third) and T-V. Lark 
(second) in a closing rush to lake $114,800 Holly- 
wood Derby by nearly 2 lengths, covered 1 'i mile 
in 2:01 -i, at Hollywood Park, Pete Moreno up. 
SWORD DANCER: $108,100 Suburban H.. IPi 
m., by !ri length over First Landing, in 2:014^, for 
truck record, Aqueduct. Eddie Arearo up. Favor- 
ite B:dd Eagle was fourth. 

LITTLE FITZ; $60,700 Michigan Mile. IV m., 
by a no.sL- over Hymient, in 1:12 ' Detroit Race 
Course. Rill Peake up. 

DUNCE: $55,2.60 Stars and Stripes IL, 1 m. 
over grass, by a neck over Martini II, in li.'iT’j 
Arlington Park. Bralio Baexa uii. 

PRIZE HOST: $54,200 American 11., 1 m. 1 L, 
i'fulfyvJ<>oa'i’aFk’.‘''\vTiriTTTaffHa^Z'uir. 

INTERNATIONAL MOTOR SPORTS— JACK 
SMITH, in bumper-lo-bumper duel with Colton 
Owens, fellow townsman from Spartanburg. R.C., 
won Firecracker 2.'i0-mile raer at Daytona In- 
ternational Speedway in record speed of 146.832 
.mph, drove 1960 Pontiac. 


ROB irNSER, Albuquerque, in annual race up 
cloud-shrouded Pikes Peak, covered !2V^-mile 
course in 13:28..5 lo set record. Unser’s brother 
Al was runner-up; brother I.ou won stock-car 
division in 15:36.6. also a record, at Colorado 
Springs. Colo. 

[OWING — THE 1960 ll.s. OLYMPIC ROWING 
TE.AM which qualified in the trials at .Syra- 
cuse: EIGHT-OARED SHELLS. Navy varsi- 
ty I Mark Moore. Warren Sweetaer III, Gayle 
Thompson, Joseph Baldwin, Peter Boa, Howard 
Winfree, Robert Wilson, Lyman Perry, William 
Long, coxswain); FOURS WITH COXSWAIN. 
Lake Washington Rowing CUub A, Seaivlp 'A. E. 
Stocker Jr.. Charles Aim, Mike Yonker, Roy 
Rubin, Kurt Seiflept, coxswain'; FOURS WITH- 
OIPT COXSWAIN, Lake Washington Rowing 
Club (Don Avrauli Jr , Ted Nash, Dick Wailes, 
John Sayre): PAIRS WITH COXSWAIN, I.akp 
Washington Rowing Club tCon Findlay, Dick 
Draeger, Henry Mitchell 11, coxswain I; PAIRS 
WITHOUT COXSWAIN. Luke Washington 
Rowing Club A 'Bob Rogers. Ted Frost); DOU- 
BLES SCl.'I.LS, Vesper Boat Club, Philadelphia 
(Jack Kelly Jr.. Bill Knecht ); SINGLE SCI'LI-S, 
Harry Parker. Vesper Bo.at Club 


lOoriNG — PAUL JENKINS, gunsfiiiger from 
'hoenix, Arir... outdrew 82 other top guns lo 
trove himself fastest draw in the West in West, 
■rn Slates walk-and-draw shooi-out at Old Tuc- 
lon, Ariz. MARY SCOTT. 21-year-old house- 
wife from Coolidge, Ariz.. won women's title. 


SOCCER RUSSIA. 2-1, over Yugoslavia in over- 
time for European Nalional Soeeer Cup title. 


SWIMMING -MIKE TROY, Indiana University. 
200-meier butterfly in 2:15. for world record: 
TOM STOCK, Indiana University freshman this 
fall, 200-meter backstroke, in 2:16.9, for world 
record, at Evansville. Ind. 

RTA VAN VEUSEN. Holland. IflO-meter back- 
stroke in 1:10.9, for world record, .Maastricht, 
Netherlands. 


TENNis-PAUL PALMER. Phoenix, first defeat- 
ed Chuck Rombeau, Studio City. Calif., 3-6. 7-.5, 
2-6, 6-0, 6-.3 for Nationaf Junior Hard Court 
title in 18-year-old division, then teamed with 
Henry Kamakana, Honolulu, to take doubles, 
Burlingame. Calif. 

DENNIS RALSTON, Bakersfield, Calif., over 
Martin Mulligan, Australia, 6-3. 6-4. 7 .5, for 
men's singles: .MRS. DOROTHY HEAD 
K.NODE, Forest HilLs, N.Y., over Ruia Morison, 
New Zealand. 6-4. 6 2. for women's singli-s in 
Irish ehnmpionahips. Duliiin. 


TRACK & FIELD UAFER JOHNSON broke world 
decathlon record and won a place on U.S- Olym- 
l>ic team, with a score of 8,683 point# in AAU 
championship at Eugene. Ore. (see pri'/e ,tz). De- 
fending Chamidon C. K. Yang, wno will eom- 
pele for Formosa, in the Olympic Games, posted 
8,426 points, also .surpassed world record. 
WILMA RUDOLPH. Timnea-see State Univer- 
sity, ran 200 meters in 22-9 m bettor women's 
world record, in AAU National championships 
at Corpus Chrisli, Texas. PAT DANIELS, San 
Mateo, Calif., broke 80(J-meler American record 
with lime of 2;17..5: IRENE ROBERTSON. 
Sparlan Women’s AC of l-os Angeles, broke 
400-metcr Americim record with time of .57.1; 
TENNESSEE STATE UNIVERSITY, team 
title, with 93 points. 


WATER FOLD LYNWOOD SC, Lynwood Calif., 
used spit'd and power style of California play to 
eliminate eastern teams that use a traditional, 
more deliberal e style, won Olympic trials by defeat- 
ing Los Angeles Swim Stadium 6 5, automatically 
placed seven players on Olympic team. They are: 
Wally Wolf, Ron Severn, Rnii Crawford. Jim 
Kelsey, Marvin Burns. Gordon Hall, Fred Tisue. 

Angeles team: Charles Biltick, Ron Volmer, Bob 
Horn. Fourth allernale is Charles Mcllroy of F.l 
Segundo (Calif.) SC- 

milepost-DIED? JOSEPH O'CONNELL, 68, 
financier and owner of two of the last three win- 
ners of the Belmont Stakes, in Boston, O'Connell, 
owner of Green Dunes Stable icolors green and 
gold I, won the 1958 Belmont Scakts with Cavan 
and again last month wilh Celtic Ash. O'Connell 
also hud a long-time iniereat in show htrses, look 
the National Conformation championship in 1951 
with My Bill. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

6— jorres S. Brodley, 7 -dove Mol na-Aibuoaerque 
Joutnoi, U.P.I.. Momow, Dove Edwordcs, fed News- 
24, 2S-^'boo Hightower. S i, P^ler^lprg 'times' from fill- 
loon 28. 29 -Por.s-Motch: 32, 38 -John C. Zimme'- 
men: 46-49— Huston Horn, 52. 53 — Arl Bcc.erbyPix; 
55— Ai'ia Schordi: 60 — Bill Slamo Bowhun'ing Mogo- 
zine:6t -Stephen Blokc: 62 — U.P.I.;65 — Jerry Cooke, 
73— nghi, lou Wni: 74 -John G. Z.mmetnion, 76— 
Knn Heyman from Bopho Guillumerie, 
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BASEBALLS WEEK 

by ROGER WfLLIAMS 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

The Fitt!)bur$>h Pirates faced I he chat- 
len^e — the long-awaited decline of Vern 
Law and Bob Friend — and came through 
like champs. Plugging the gap were little- 
known Tom Cheney (five hits, one run 
in seven innings), well-known Harvey 
Haddix and Wilmer Mizell. Bob Skinner, 
master of the clutch hit, won two game.s 
with his bat, saved another with his 
arm. Ragged relief work cost the Milwau- 
kee Braves three games. Among the lo.s- 
ers was Don McMahon, the team’s star 
reliever for several seasons. A year ago 
McMahon had an ERA of 1.70: la-st week 
it was 6.57 and his won-lost record wa.s 
2 6. Manager Dressen grounded Don for 
an indefinite spell, told his starters to get 
ready for bullpen duty. The St. Louis 
Cardinals made it nine out of 12 and 
edged into third place. Rising (.300 ) Stan 
Musial delivered tide-turning hits against 
the Gianl.s and lagging (.260) Ken Boyer 
homered in the ninth to beat the Dodg- 
ers. But the solid .suit was pitching: 
strong wins by Kay Sadecki, Ernie Broglio 
and Larry Jackson, plus two crackling 
relief victories by Lindy McDaniel. Peo- 
ple stopped panning the Los Angeles 
Dodgers and started talking pennant. 
There were good rea.sons: Johnny Podres 
and Stan Williams gave the Giants no 
runs, seven hits in two games, and Don 
Drysdale won his second complete game 
after six .straight defeats. The San Fran- 
cisco Giants p«ye 22) were pitiful. 

They fumbled in the field, crumbled at 
the plate and collapsed into the second 
division. Said an appalled Los Angeles 
observer: “The (Hants look like the sons 
in a father-son softball game.” Squander- 
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NY 


.3^5 

Skewron 

-309 


.306 

Clev 


.310 

Piersall 

-306 


.305 

Chi 

Smith 

.324 

Mmoso 

.312 


.279 

Balt 

Genlite 

.330 

Robinson 

.278 

Woodlmg 

.273 

Wash 

Beitoia 

.311 

Gardner 

.294 

Lemon 

.288 

Det 

Cash 

.284 

Fertiandez 

.2611 

Kaline 

.248 

KC 

HerTny 

.279 

Siebern 

-274 

Lumpe 

.266 

Bos 

Williams 

.347 

Runnels 

.322 

Geiger 

.305 
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hn 

Groat 

.320 

Clemente 

.319 

Burgess 

.307 

Mil 

Adcock 

.310 

Covington 

.302 

Bruton 

.295 

StL 

White 

.313 

Cunningham 

.306 

Spencer 

.280 

LA 

Larker 

.335 

Howard 

.294 

Wills 

.294 

SF 

Mays 

.357 

Kirkland 

.291 

Cepeda 

.285 

(.in 

Post 

.306 

KasKo 

.296 


.268 

Phil 

Wallers 

.305 

Taylor 

.299 

Herrera 

.297 

Chi 

Ashburn 

.326 

Banks 

-290 

Kindall 

.282 


ing their best pitching in ages, the Cin- 
cinnati Ri'd.s lost five in a row, became a 
real threat for .seventh place. Lone con- 
•sistent hitter is veteran Wally Post, who 
has rapped nine homers, batted .325 since 
rejoining the Reds in mid-June. The mis- 
take-prone Chicago Cubs went seven 
games without an error, but Manager 
Boudreau was unimpre.s.sed. He ordered 
workouts during the All-Star break to 
continue drills he felt had been neglected 
in spring training. The Phila<lclphia Phil- 
lies played exciting ba.seball, with the 
pitchers providing most of the heroics. 
Gene Conley, who won three games, beat 
the Braves with a lOth-inning home run, 
and Dick Farrell topped the Pirates with 
a lOth-inning single. 

Standings: PiU 49-30. Mil 4 3 34. LA 41-38. Stt 

41-39. SF 40 38, Cm 36 42, Phil 34-47, Chi 30-46 


RUNS 

PRODUCED 



Runs 

Teammates 

Total Runs 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Scored 

Batted In’ 

Produced 

Mans, NY ( 325) 

53 

42 

95 

Mantle, NY (.275) 

70 

25 

95 

Mmoso, Chi ( 312) 

46 

42 


Gentile. Balt (.330'- 

34 

47 

81 

Allison, Wash (.281) 

49 

32 

81 

Hansen, Ball (.258) 

39 

42 

81 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Mays. SF{.357> 
Bank-! Chi (.290) 
Skinner Pitt (.301) 
Aaron. Mil ( 289) 
Clemente Pilt (.319) 


•Der. 
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AMERICAN LEAGUE 

The Now York Yankees wove a curious pal- 
tern. They beat the contending Orioles, 
then blew five out of five to the far-out 
Senators and Red Sox. Phenom Jim 
Coates’ 4.13 ERA finally caught up with 
him, and he lost his first game after win- 
ning nine straight. The Cleveland Indians 
and (Chicago White .Sox met home-and- 
home, and the White Sox won again: 
they took five of the six games to move 
within a shade of second place. Sox’ -suc- 
cess was due in large measure to the new 
faces of '60 — Roy Sievers, Gene Freese, 
Minnie Minoso plus solid hitting (.321) 
by oft-booed A1 Smith. Indians' chief 
problem was facing the pressure of Chi- 
cagt>’s early-inning assaults (in 12 games 
the While Sox have scored nine limes in 
the first or second inning), which tense 
up the players, foul up the strategy. “W’e 
play the best w'hen we’re relaxed and 
laughing,” said Cleveland's Johnny 



8IG BATS were swung by Reds' Wally 
Post, Red Sox’ Gary Geiger. Post hit 
three home runs, Geiger went 11 for 29. 


Temple. "But when we play the Sox we 
just don’t have any fun.” It was bye bye 
BirdiefortheBallimuroOrioU-.s. The starters 
couldn't finish, the infielders kicked the 
ball around and the team fell to fourth. 
Manager Richards surveyed the shambles, 
moaned: "This could get worse, much 
worse, before it gets better.” The Detroit 
Tigers continued to stub their toes on 
Kansas City (nine losses in 13 games), 
and Manager Dykes grew peevish. "I 
just don’t gel it,” rumbled Jimmy. 
"We’ve always done better than all right 
with those Yankee big shots, but KC 
has been murdering us with the so-called 
humpty dumplies the Yanks have been 
fobbing ofT on them.” Superb pitching 
lifted the Washington Senators to a dizzy- 
ing tie for fifth place. Don I-^ee, Chuck 
Stobbs and Rudy Hernandez (a recast 
Giant outfield prospect) won in relief, 
and Rookie Jack Kralick shut out the 
Red Sox. The slender Kralick ha.s been 
swallowing $50 worth of nutritional sup- 
plements a month, has gained 12 pounds 
and four victories. The Kansas City Ath- 
k-iics packed Don (0 5) Larsen off to 
Dallas-Fort Worth. Larsen joined a long 
list of Yankee huriers who came to KC 
and flopped. Only Johnny Kucks re- 
mains with an ERA of 8.34. The arrival 
of the Yanks kept the Boston Bed Sox from 
passing out of sight. The Sox swept the 
series, climbed back into the running for 
seventh place. 

Slandinss; NY 45-30. Clev 43 33, Chi 44 35. Balt 

45 38, Del 37 39, Wash 37-39, Bos 30-48, KC 29 48 


TEAM LEADERS; PITCHING (ERA) 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Ford 
Clev Bell 
Chi Staley 
Balt Fisher 
Wash Stobbs 
Del Bunning 
KC Hall 


2-93 Turley 
3.27 Stigman 
1.57 Baumann 
3.31 Barber 
3.06 Pascual 
2.44 Mossi 
3.62 Daley 


3.00 Dltmar 3.09 
3.46 Perry 3 50 
2.45 Shaw 3.38 
3.40 Brown 3.45 
3.23 Clevenger 3.26 
3.12 Burnside 3 34 
3.69 Herbert 


Bos Fornieles 2.77 Monbouguelte 3.08 Sturdivant 4 29 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Pitt Law 2 52 Face 
Mil Jay 3.46 Buhl 

SIL McDaniel 2.55 Jackson 
LA Roebuck 2.03 Williams 
SF McCormick 2.51 O’Dell 
Cm Brosnan 2 47 Purkey 
Phil Farrell 2.67 Short 
Chi Elston 2.75 Ellsworth 


2.84 Friend 3.00 
3.47 Piiatro 3.52 

2.82 Brogho 3.00 
2.33 Podres 2.87 
2-64 Jones 3.15 

3.83 Nuxhall 3.93 
3 18 BuzhardI 3.53 
3.00 Morehead 3.60 


Bo/Tfil slalvslieis rJircuij/Ji Satur<]ai/, Jiilu 9 


SHOUTS 


U.USTKATBD Juhj 1.1, l!ir,0 (3 



19 HOLE THE READERS TAKE OVER 


GOAT VS. RABBIT 

Sirs; 

The middleweight division has certainly 
lost that quality which had made it the 
most exciting in boxing (Out with a 
Snarl, July 11). 

The next step will be to match Fullmer 
and Pender for the ‘‘champion.ship” to 
see which is the more effective blow— the 
butt nr the rabbit punch. 

This sub.scriber .sees little wonder that 
the fights are going off television (Friday 
—And No Fight, July 111. 

John A. Taft Jr. 

Sacramento, Calif. 

Sirs: 

It should be called the “butting cham- 
pionship” instead of the middleweight 
championship. Let’s put a billy goat in 
training as challenger. 

J. G. Urquhart 

El Paso 

BRAIN vs. BRAWN 

Sirs: 

Far from merely defending the college 
athletes from the usual aecu.sations of 
intellectual idiocy (Editoriai., June 27), 
you seem to swing to the other extreme 
by implying that the athlete is possessed 
of even greater intellectual acumen than 
his nonathletic contemporaries. 

To put the matter in better perspective, 
would it be inaccurate to .suggest that 
the schola.slic abilities of college athletes 
match closely the general run of students, 
with about the same proportion of honor 
students and educational bums? Let’s 
cut out the athlete-genius bit. 

Frank Boschan 

Seattle 

Sirs: 

Athletes of the caliber of Tommy 
Gresham and his schoolmate.s are scarce, 
I think you picked a poor example in 
Georgia Tech. Tech ks a .specialized school, 
and the chances of boneheads .surviving 
there are much less than at a number of 
liberal arts schools. If you wish to present 
convincing arguments for your editorial 
point, try finding a few class leaders 
among the athletes at such strongholds 
of learning as USC, Oklahoma, Miami 
(Fla.), N.C. State, Arizona, Auburn, 
LSU, Kentucky, etc. 

James L. Coatsworth 

Honolulu 

• Take Auburn, for one. Last sea- 
son’s fullback, Ed Dyas, who stands 
comfortably ahead of 95% of all his 
Auburn classmates, both athletic and 
sedentary, last year racked up a jun- 
ior year average of 2.53 out of a pos- 
sible 3.00. 

Take LSU, for another. Mickey 
Maugham, athleticseholarship holder 


and starting end for the past two 
years, boasts an average of 2.28 out 
of a possible 3.00.— ED. 

BOLT’S BAD FORM 


calls it “an American hat” (Lucky Day 
at Le July 4). The boys here are 

feeling a bit left out. 

Bill Gold 


Calgary, Alta. 


Sirs: 

“Berserk” Bolt (Boi! and Bubbles, 
June 27) should have laid his club down 
and cast himself into the lake. 

E. W. Riebeth 

Hardin, Mont. 

Sirs: 

Regarding Tommy Bolt’s form: 

Bolt's weight is over too much on his 
left foot in picture one (see below). His 
backswing is too limited and hi.s stance 
too wide for good club casting. 



U.S. GOLF CLUB CASTING CANDIDATE BOLT 


In picture two check inadequate fol- 
lowthrough. This limits the distance of 
his cast. Also, the right foot is off the 
ground; this is a serious fault giving rise 
to “hook” cast, or even to “heeling the 
cast” (striking member of foursome on 
the heel). 

If Mr. Bolt corrects these faults he may 
become a member of the U.S. Golf Club 
Casting Association. 

R. H. South, M.D. 
President USGCCA 

San Francisco 

HATS ACROSS THE BORDER 

Sirs: 

Olivier Gendebien of Belgium was 
through Calgary as part of a cross-Cana- 
da trip about one month ago. In typical 
Calgary (Calgary Stampede) fashion, he 
was presented with a white cowboy hat 
by the Calgary Sports Car Club. 

He promised faithfully to wear it at 
Le Mans, and to wave it high in the air 
if he won. Win he did, and wave it he did 
—and then Sports Illustrated goes and 


BIG LITTLE BEVERLY 

Sirs: 

I beg to differ with author Roy Terrell. 
In his article (The Signing of Danny Mur- 
phy, June 27) he mentioned Beverly, 
Mass, as “a small town 20 miles north of 
Boston.” The latest estimate has it at 
some 35,000 people. This small town is 
also the home of such notables as Har- 
vard crew stroke Perry Boyden, Ameri- 
ca’s Ambassador to the U.N. Henry Cab- 
ot Lodge and ex-U.S. women’s singles 
squash racquets champion Eleonora 
Sears, who e.stablished records for long- 
distance walking long before Britain's 
Dr. Barbara Moore was ever heard of. 

Beverly, birthplace of the American 
Navy, also sports league champions in 
tennis and Irack, was the summer home 
of President Taft and railroader Henry 
Clay Frick. 

Robert L. Whidden Jr. 
Beverly, Mass. 

VIVA VEECK ! 

Sins; 

Hurrah for Bill Veeck (Master of the 
Joyful Illusion, July 4)! Can he help it 
if he is the only man in the American 
League (except Jimmy Piersall) who ha.s 
a sense of humor? 

William Cox 

Indianapolis 

Sirs: 

It is too bad that there are not more 
men in baseball the caliber of Bill Veeck. 
He did not, however, buy the Indians 
from Ellis Ryan. He bought them from 
the late Alva Bradley. Ellis Ryan bought 
the Indians from Veeck. 

Robert L. Alperin 

Fresno, Calif. 

RUNNER AND RULES 

Sirs: 

Putting John Kelley on the marathon 
team now (Editorials, July 11) would 
mean putting a man off the team who has 
earned the right to be on it, according to 
the rules. For Kelley, we all agree it was 
unfortunate. For Bob Cons, the commit- 
tee voted that anything else would be 
unfair. 

John T. Core 
Olympic Track & 
Field Committee 

Richmond, Va. 

Sirs; 

BLISTERS CAN HAPPEN, TOO, IN ROME’S 

hot humidity. 

Chuck Shelton 

Indio, Calif. 
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Good Looking 


Good Reading 


Is Cuba under Castro turning Communist? 
With Havana less than an hour from the 
mainland, that question must concern 
all Americans. This week Life Associate 
Editor Keith Wheeler supplies some realistic 
if unpleasant answers. You won’t want to 
miss this on-the-spot report from a once 
friendly nation that is rapidly becoming a 
security threat to all the .Americas. 




More and more families get in 
the swim in their own back- 
yards. Six cool color pages 
show you home pools of varied 
sizes, shapes and prices. 


Photographer George Silk’s 
ingenious use of photo finish 
camera techniques at the U.S. 
Olympic trials adds a new 
dimension to sports reporting. 


In Part V of the series on how 
democracy is faring in the 
world, Life shows the ups 
and downs of self-government 
in Pakistan and Thailand. 


DON’T MISS the new Issue of 


LIFE 
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Enjoy delicious 

WUKU^SOUR 

cocktails-at Koiyig 


MAKE THEM THE QUICK, EASYWAYWITH 


THE 


WHISKEY SOUR 


Just add your favorite 
brand of whiskey to Hol- 
land House Whiskey Sour 
Mix, and you'll serve perfei 
Whiskey Sours every time. 

Other popular Holland ' 

'c|J House Cocktail Mixes: 

Manhattan, Dry Martini, 
fc/' -V Daiquiri, Tom Collins, Old 
y Fashioned, Bronx, Side Car, 
j^^Quininc Tonic and Gimlet. 

^ mxim 

wuKitEiraxiiiMix 

Full pint— enough OQ 
for 22 cocktails. 053 

Slightly higher in Southern & Western States 



A» Food, Drug, Beverage & Liquor Stores 
Write for free cocktail and canapd recipes! 
Holland House Sales Co., Woodside 77 . N. Y. 


Hit the 
Long Ball 



The new 


STAFF 

Said through golf professional shops only 

Wilson Sporting Oeods Co.. Chicago 

t A •ubddwy of Wilien a Co., Inc.) 


PAT ON THE BACK 



ANDOVER CREW 


‘The gamble paid off’ 


These relaxed young sailors have rea- 
son for their smiles: they have just 
won the schoolboy sailing champion- 
ship of the U.S. Individually, they 
are Mark Foster, alternate EricMuel- 
ler, Skipper Nicholas Kip and John 
Weidenhammer. Collectively, they 
comprise the Phillips Andover Acad- 
emy crew, victor over second-place 
Gunnery, third-place Deerfield and 
Williston and 21 other private-school 
crews in the 25th annual Interscho- 
lastic y aeht Regatta, sailed over Man- 
hasset Bay, L.I. 

The three-day competition was for 
the cup offered by Clifford Mallory 


in the 1930s as a stimulus to schoolboy 
racing. Andover was a preregatta fa- 
vorite but, with a third and a seventh 
in the first two championship races, 
had to have a first in the third and 
final race to win. 

Skipper Kip and his crew took a 
long chance. They posted their Man- 
hasset Bay One-Design sloop on the 
end of the starting line closest to 
shore, hoping that stronger breezes 
there would compensate for greater 
sailing distance. They did, and An- 
dover won the title by a quarter of a 
point. “We decided to gamble,” Kip 
grinned, “and the gamble paid off.” 
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Anotlicr advoiiturc 




When they say "Go fly a kite” 
in Jamaica... they’re not kidding! 


1 . from :i rliff wilh a licarli iiiuhrrlla wnuldn'l 

seurp me at all after this .laniuieaii liigh-jitmp.” wrilcs .‘tiiinon 
Klioiiry. an -Amerieaii friend of (Canadian Clirh from Cypres:, 
(warden.'', "rm an old hand with water skis and lii<: kile.s, hut 
managing hotli at .SO ni.p.li.— «/it/ leap-frogging an island— was 
more than 1 bargained for. W'itlinul warning, llie kite tilled wiili 
wind and yanked me 100 feet in the air. I went up like a sliot. 
Only llien (li<l 1 see 1 was headed straight for tin' island’s lower! 



2 . “The boom enmeru atlaehcd to llie 
kite was a threat to my balance. Wbat’s 
more. I bad a long wav to ijo. From Uike-oiT 
to landing was orer a mile. And up where / 
was goicig.oni! mistake eouhl heiny undoing ! 

Why this whisk\'s world-wide |iO[»iilaritv? 
Catiatiian Cluli has a lla\()r so dislinclive. 
no other whisky tastes quite like it. And 
that’s not all. Of the world's great whis- 
kies. llie liif/itesl are Scotch atid (Canadian. 


6 years old • 90,4 proof • Imported from Canada 


3 . “As 1 swooped toward the tower, a strong blast 
need me up and I managed to clear it with inches to 
pare. .Almost as suddenly'. I lost alliliide. '^'hal with 
iirface wind.® and hlinding spray, it was pretty much 
nieli-und-go until my ski.-, .-lapped water at la.“t. 

\\ hat’.s more. Caiiaduin (ilul) is lightest of 
them all. This happy coniliiiiation means 
you can stay with it all evening long 
— iti cocktails before ditttier. highballs 
alter. 'IVv il toniglil. 



4. ‘'Hiiek on my own two feet at the 
nearhy Arawak Hotel. I joined in a toast to 
happy landing- past ami future. 

TIte drink'/ Happily, it was my 
old favorite, C.madiun Club.” 



IMPORTED IN BOTTLE FROM CANADA BY HIRAM WALKER IMPORTERS. INC.. DETROIT, MICH. BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY. 
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GO TO THE MOinNTMN 


j| \m 1I do a lol (or ^()ll 

You take a good wliiff of tliat 
mountain air. Great I \ou look all 
arounrl and kind oi straighten vour 
shoulders: you've never loll so Uule 
-or so big. 


Can a cigarette make voii feel like 
tliat? We wouldn't kid vou. But an 
Alpine ran sure tastegood when \ ou’re 
leeling low or wishing you were some- 
where YOU aren't. 

Ther.e's rirh-tastin g to bacco in 


.Alpine, refreshed with a li ght touch of 
in entliol and wrapped iti high porosity 
paper. Besides that, Alpine giYCS you 
a tnodern king-size filter . To get all 
this in one cigarette, look for the pack 
with the mountain on it. 


go to Alj)ine...il will do alot I’orYoii 


